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Overview 



Although *viDmen acquire a vide variety of skills from their domestic 
and volunteer activities, they oftep face difficulty in translating these 
life experiences into ^ccreditable academic^ units when they wish to ^enter 
or ziBenter college. 

Problem diagnosis *^ , • 

One of the major barriers to vbmeh's continuing education is the 
failure of colleges and universities tq/^rant mature women credit for 



their Iffe expeyfenqe :(Ekstrom, 1972; Cless^ 1969; ^uslink, 191^9); 'Men 

^o not typicaAy face this barrier, as colleges have been more willing to 

grant credit for non-formal learning acquired from^ paid eptployment or* 

military service. Furtliermore, while recent innovations in higher edu-^ 

cation such as credit-by*exalaination programs X^c>llege-Level Examination 

Program, ETS;' College Proficiency Examination Program, New York State) 

» « « * • « 

external degree proigfams (Enipire State College^ New Yort^ Thomas Ed±^ ^ 

College, New Jersey) are designed to facilitate the evaluation of ex- ^' 

periential learning, none of these are diredtly focused on the particular\^ 

skills acquired by m^ny women through home and community work. ^ 

There is evidence, however, that » women* do acquire a variety of skills 

through ddmesti-c and* volunteer work, and 'that th^ number of women so 

affected is considerable. Fpr example, a 1969^ survey of volunteetism 

undertaken by the U.S. Manpower Administration found that in a typical 

week approximately four millltSti wbmen engagedl^in genetal volunteer work . 

as fund ralaiBr^, admlhistra*tors and youtif group leaders, while another 

217' million engaged in Veligioua volunteer work. Project. Second Start, 

^ a study to assess how adult programs at Brooklyn College were meeting ^ 



the needs >t)f iQw-'lncoime women, found thait women acquired a variety of 
acMemlcally relevant skills from non^aid work* The wonien in -thls^ 



study had acquired: (1) organiza'tlonal, raanagerfal, and' leadership 
.ability through experiences In commtmi^ planning and politics, 'and from 
b^ongl|ig-J:o tenants' , Vomen's and religious groups; (2>^technl^c^^ and 
professlqhal skills sucH as accounting, editing, Researching, and <ran^** - 
lating; (3) ' recreational and cultural ^lls through experience in the 
theater, arts, and craffts, music, the* dance, painting, and decorating; 
and T4)' skills relevant tp health, education, arid welfare from work 
with children, ylaiith groups, and the aged/either^*in the home or In child 
cat'e facilities, counseling centers, and hospitals. The report concluded 
>that, "a woman should receive credit toward het degree for whad she has 
glready leanied,, accomplished' apf^ literally ^coAtributed to her f|Md.ly,**" 
her comomnity and society. The pr^p^r' assessment of a womas's experience 
ifould enable the cq^lege to counsel ^er wisely in 'the direction pf h^r 
^^bilities and Intere&ts, and shorten the number of precious hours she 
imsst invest in clasNlroom work at the a^e of 35, 45, or ^5«'' (Project ^ 

Second ^tart, 1973.) r ^ - ^ * , 

* ► «• 

Although programs presently exist which provide academic credit for 

♦ \ ' . . ' 

Internships in volunteer work, (A Capital Learning Experience, Washington, , 

D. C.) or f;dl:* academic learning previously acquired in the community 

'(Central Hew York State Planning Consortium for the External Degtee Program) 

th(^e programs are regional, and few women have access to them.f;*Whdt is 

needed a^e iiiaterials *to assess the skills* acquired by women fi:om domestic 

and Volunteer vork in such a way that accreditation will be possibly 

^t a vaifiety^f institutions throughout tl\e United States. 

• . ' ^ • ^ I 



It was the ^purpose of this project to develbp materials to facilitate 
the evaluation of the competencies women acquire from domestic and 
volunteer work, in order that acac^emic credit might -be awarded for the«e 



skills and that women's entry or re-entry into post-secondary education 
be enhanced. In accomplishing this go^i, the project Reviewed literature, 
^contacted Volunteers and volunteer agencies, dweloped a taxonomy^ of ' 
skill areas, located existing assessment materials, c6nt;acted college^, 
developed assessment materials and conducted infoiinal evaluations of the^ 
materials. * E^ch of these accomplishments is documented in detail in the 
following sections 

In the^ appendices, supporting documentation regarding each of these 

J * 

actomplishments is presented. Appendix A presents the competeacj- lists 

9 

developed for asses&ing volunteer and ^ome^ic competencies. Included 
4.n these lists ar|^ c ompe t en c ie s of the volunteer administrator/manager, 
financial manager, personnel manager, trainer, advocate/change agent, 
public relations/communicator, problem surveyor, researcher, fund raiser, 
.counselor, "youth group leader, group leader for a youth serving organiza- 
tion, and museum, staff as&ist^nt; also inclu<igd are t^e'dom^stie related 
competencies of the manager of home finances, hnjme nutritionist, home' 
child care-taker, 'Jiiome decorator and maintainer, home clothing and textile 
specialists and home horticulturist. Each of* thes^ lists, *cal/ed "I CAN" 
lldta> defines the competency area and then lists from 20 to 50 different 
competencies associated with %^ area. The llst^ are not intended to 
document completely the skill^ acquired by an individual engaged in. the 



activity, but to 'stlnftilate the woman to Identi'fy and describe her^owm 



skills.- V ■ ' * ' " ' 

Other^ appendices include the minutes of the Titst Annual Conference 
on Accrediting the. Competencies Acquired by Women .from their Donfe^stlc U 

/ 

and Volunteer Work .Experience (held at felucation|l Testing ScjrVice in 
I 1975), a bibliography of books afld articles dealing with volunteerism, . 
a list ofvbluntee*^ agencies contacted, since the-interim report, a 
bibliography of assessment materials, which were reviewed, field notes 
on college site visits to advisory board colleges and to one volunteer 
^lanagement cert if icatitn program, a* list of colleges contacted, outlines 
of handbooks and handbag evaluation forms, field ifotes on volunteer 
site visits, and the evaluation formd used to review the "I CAN" lists. 
* The conduct of the project has captured considerable public inter- 
est ;^'Atttcles about the project appeared ln /£TS Developments > 
A,P.G\A. Guideposts > A.A,V,S,C> Newsletter ^ Voluntary Action N^ws^ . 
Giyl Scouts of the U.S,A> Newsletter , the Business and Professional^ 
UomenV Foundation's annotated^ bibliography Working Women; Homemakers 
and Volunteers , the Newsletter of the California Commission on the Sq^tus 
of Women, th^ Fact Sheet from the Clearinghouse on Women! s Issues,' and a 
number of newspapers including the Los Angeles Times , the Philadelphia' 
Inquirer , and the FJ.iQt (Michigan) Journal . Staff members made 
Invited preaent^ti^ns about the work at th^ American .Humanist;, Psychology 
Conference dn Women In Transition in Calif ofhi^ ^n ^^mber ^, ^1 ^74; 
at the Joint Program Institute^ of the National Council of Jewlsh^omen 

in Washington, D. C. on October 29, 1975; and at the New York State Com- 

, ♦ • • " 

miesioner's Conference on Non-Traditional sttidies in' Syracuse, New York 
o^ October Z9, 1975. ' 



^' The work of thl'S pr^Jf^rt-has been extended through 1976, In order 



Future vork * \ . / 



for us to field test the ef fectlvexless^^ th6 materials developed in 
helping colleges award academic;^ cred to women for their experiential 
\ learning. Workbooks JEor this purpose are being developed and will be 
released later In this year. The wor^cbpoks will have three' audiences: 

„• ' — • . T 

tfi6 diature woman who Is entering or re-entering pos.t-secondary educa* * 
- • • * 

tlon, college and universities administrators who are called upon to ' 

'> • \ 

a&^lst these women In assessing their experiential learning, ^and 
' volunteer Agencies who are designing their training pr<5gtams and work 
experiences so. that they can be more easily accredited. 

The effectiveness of these materials will not 'be finally evaluated 
until such a time as women, .colleges and volunteer agencies have had an 
opportunity, te utilize them. Nevertheless, the demanc^ f or such materials 
Is. already quite high, judging from the number of letters we receive 
which begin "I have heard about your project to accredit' women's # 
* domestic and volunteer work. Could you please tell me where I might 
*obtaltl'70Tir"TnkrerlalB? I have worked for fifteen years as a volunteer 
in..." We are hopeful that the materials .developed in this project 
will help such women organize and present^ their experience in such a 
way that colleges and universities will recognizer the competencies the 
women have acqulried. ' '' ( ■ « ' 
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* ' . ^ Task A: . Literature Review ' r * , T 

. . . ^ . ^ 4 

A bibliography of the literature related tfo .vol^nte^risiA, which has" 

bfeen reviewed for this -project is found ^In ApfeiiLdix .C^ . , ^. . ' 



The bulk « of the literature related to volunteerism ar^material^ 

which have-'been ^yeloped to facil^ate the fuxict;ionln^ of the volunteer 

organizatr^on. A heavy concentratiOTi of literatfure ^eals wfth recruitment 

and training aids, project ideas, fund raising suggestions^ and sample 

^ • projects which have been successful. Few materials 'delineate the-'Skllls 

■ * 

involved in volunteer worfc.- The offly evaluation mate'tials' currently 
available are' concerned with evaluating the climate of thfe volunteer • ^ 
experience rather than the competencies involved in -the experience. 

Available research related to volunteerism is extremely' limited* The 
Center for a Voluntary Society has examined the history 6f volunteerism* 
(Smith, 1973) and volunteerism cross culturally (Smithy 1974), and 
ACTION and the U.S. Census Bureau (1974) have surveyed' the scope af 
\olunt^erism. The only other investigations into voluntjgerism have InV 
yolved' its impact on the volunteer and the society. Ther« have also been' 



a number of rec'ent articles which describe in detail tl^ pro's and/or ctm's 

of vplimteer work. (Nemy, 1974; NOW Women and VolUnteerism Task Forc^ ^97 

Shishkoff, 1973.) ^ ' ' \ 

Additional bibliographies on volunteerisp which haye bean reviewed 

by ETS include: ; ^ ' * 

CVS-vbLINFLQ Bibli^aphy and Abstracts Files, complied by the 

Center for a Voluntary Society ^ ' 
General Voluntarism Annotated Bibliography, compiled by the Center 
, for a Voluntary Society ^ , 

Voluntary Associations: Persj^ectives on the Literature^ published 
• by Harvar^ University Press 



, Task B t tlontaQt with Volurftfers 'and Volunteer Agencli 



In tKS' course of the project/ extensive H^or^ relationships have^*^ 



developed from contact with volunteers and volunteer agenc^s.* Although 
we Initially thought that the project would obtain sufficient Information 
$nd documentation to develop assessment materials from a relatively shott 
term xont^ct With such agencies » this, did not prove to be the case* JRather, 
the ^terest of tAe Volunteer ag^^ncles In the outcomes of this project < 
facilitated the^development of an on goltig relationship with them. They 



have served 



imp(^ 



rtantly as volunteer conatu^tants to this project, pro- 



viding, resoui^ces for the development of the assessment materials as well 
as validating the competency check lists as i:hey have been written. 

. • - ' " , . - *' 

The group, which has^ad the most Involvement with, this prcrject Is 
the Task Force on Volunteer Accreditation of the Council of National 
Organizations for Adul^t Educ|itlon. THl-s task force Is composed of 
repr.esentatlves of numerous national Voluntary organizations. 7hey have 
been-meeflng >l^monthly since April *1974 to explore the problem-of 
volunteet accreditation. Project staff have been meeting regularly with 
' this group since ^ept-ember 1974* Task fwc^ representatives attended the 
project conference in March* 1975. Task force members have helped the 
project staff in developing and reviewing. the competericy check lists. 

Dii^ect contact has been made with approximately 200 volunteer^ agencies. 
Fift^n of these agehcies, thitough their representatives, have been Involved 



in ,the developmen^t and/or review of the competency checklists, 

A lifi^t^f the marjor contacts with volunteer grdups which have been 
•* • • * 

inade since the February 1975 Progress Report is found in Appendix . 
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Task C: Tapconomy 



As was described In ithe Progress Report, a three-dimensional taxon- , 

♦ *• * , 

, ony of domestic and volunteer work experiences, was developed. The* 
• > * , 

< dimensions « the taxonomy (see Figure I) are: 1). the setting of the 
activity, 2)^ the function being performed', and 3) the medium with which 

. the activity is involved. ^. 

The ten settings include: l) the nine settiilg^s of volunteef^jrork ^ 
Identified in a recent census study— Health, Education,' Justice, ^itizen- 

* ship, Recreation,' SociaJ. Welfare, Civic and pommunity Action, Religion, 
and Politics, *and 2> the Home. The choice of this i|irticular^ list of * 
settings was arbitrary/ Other list?s of settings, such as those developed 
by* the' Center f»r Voluntary Action, could be used equally well if ^they 
proved to be' conceptually more useful, iSijut since the ways of classi^ing 
volunteer work activities are sti'll strongly debated by researcHfers in 
this area, it seemed better fpr this project to select «a reasonably well- 

^ • • • . ^ ; • • ■ . ' " J 

- known li^t of settings rather tl\an to- spend an extensive amount of time^ 
^grappling with the problem. d . ^ ' 

nietratlon, wbich.\s defined as the 
forpal organization of activity including goal setting, as^igniag roles, 
, mahdiging. supplies and jiiaterials, and distributing rewards; '2) socializa- " 

- tito, which is defined as any activity which communicates the .golils dnd 

^ ' norms of the orgimizatiori to members and to th^ general public and which 
motivates support, and 3) service,* which is define4 *8 ^t^ity for 
idiich thete irf a benefici^iry,* either, direcMy or indirect^jy, who is not 
a member of the organization. 



.r 



J. 
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Figure I » 

Taxonbnvy of Domestic and ^VoltmteeV. Experiences 
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4 ^ Jh€^ iiiediupi6 are wQtklng' with Ideas^ working v^th people, and ^ ^ 
working with things. , • - ' V* 

While xhe taxonon)^ faia ndt been as useful as Was' hoped, probably ; 

f ' • ' . - • • ^ ^ ' . - 

•because, of affair ly high level q£ conceptual abstraction, we are ^ble tb 

. ^ ' ' ' ' _ ' . - ^' ' . ^ ' ' ' 

cate|prize the coixipetencies which' have been 'developed, into this ftaine-% 

Ik *» 

For efxample,. in the competencies of the muse<]||P||pPPPP|sistant^^ 

(doceot) , Vl^nning and preparing a lecture tour, for ^cl^ildren and/or ^ ^ 
a^lbl^s involves socializing people ai>d administering id^as, while delivering 
a lecture^tour which * involves direct service to people and^ maintain- » 
. ing materials and equipment in the museum Involves direct service to 
things. T^is entire set of activities takes place*in the education and 
l^ecreajtioil settings, ^ * . ^ 

In the jhp«e setting, competencies of the mai^ager of home ^flnai>ces / 
are primarily adihinistrative.V For example, plaWiag ahead atid setting 
ihbne.tary,' goal's involves* the ad^iaistration of- ideas and things 4 
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t Task D: Locating AOTessment Materials 

. No further work has been done on thls^ task since the February * 
^1975 Technical Report^ GAEL, another project receiving support ffom 
the Fi|nd, ^has^deyelope.d an extensive set of materials for the assess- 
ment of a vide variety ot learning experiences. These materials are 
Included In the bibliography of assessment i^terlals found In Appendix E, 
J the GAEL project focuses on providing cplie«^ with the techniques 



and tools for evaluating and assessing experiential learning. In contrast^ 

- , • • • ■ • ^ 

materials being developed In this project ^re concentrating on helping 
the Indlvfdual woman describe, the sklllp and competenclea' whlqh she has 
^acquired as a volunteer an(^/9r a homemaker; additional materials help, 
colleges and volunteer agencies In responding to these women. Once the^^ 
woman has learned to ^tlculate her competencies , she Is then prepared to. 
use the GAEL materials or any other approach which .the college may require. 



has 



Task) E: Contacting Colleges 

♦ * 

Th^ contact wl^th the colleges, like that with* the volunteer groups, 
^een m onr-going activity throughout/^ this project. ^ \ 

With the^assistance of fund project iDonitorv, a number of colleges 
were selected to serve as. members of tljp project's Advisory Boafd. ThB * 
colleges are: San Jose City College, Mills College, University of 
Minnesota, Barat College, Winona State College, Northeastern University, 
Jafckson College of Tufts University, the State University of New York 
at Old Westbury-, Adelphi University, Salem (N.C.) College, and Mercer 
Univer3/ty in Atlanta.^ Visits were made to each of thes^ institutions 
during the pe^od from December ,1974 to February 1975. (Site visit 
reports are in Appendix F*) Repreeentatives from most of these in- 

1 ^ ■ 

stitutions attended the March cAference. All have had a part id 

p. ' * ^ - , 

reviewing the'*^competency liats. ' * ^ ' ' 

Additipn^l contacts have been made with -several other colleges 
*^nd these institutions hdve also been asked to assist in the evaluation 
of the competencies. Appendix F is a list of these colleges. 

The University of Colorado .offers a volunteer maflLgement certifi- 
cation pro^raHi* A siCe visit (see Appendix ^G) was made to Boulder 
to investigate/ this program and to meet with the prpgram coordinator 
and a faculty |ftember. 
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^Task'P: Developi^ng Asessaent MateriaJLs- 

Im conjunctipn with the Couticil of Uatibaal OrganlzatloM ,and other 
Ituiteer consultants; tHe project has deyeloped a set of cosq>etency 
de«cr4.ptlons ^or 13 volunteer roJ^sT These roles include: Adalnlstrator/ 
Manager, Financial MacTager, Pecsonner Manager^ Trainer, Advocate/Change^ 
Agent, Public Relations^CoflDninicator, Problem Surveyor, Researcher, Fund 
Raiser, Counselorr, Youth Group Leader, Group Leader for a Youth^ Serving 
Organizatl6ii,and Museum 'Sta^ Assistant (Docent).' The use of ^he^ 
coaq>etency descriptioi^, called Cf^n" lists, will be described in the 
workhpoks %rhich are under development « ' ^ 

A separate set of 5 competency descriptions for various bonemaker 
roles was also developed * Thes^toles ineiude : Hanaget of Hov^ Finances, 
Home Nutritionist, Home Child Caretaker { Home Decorator and Maintainer,. 
Rotae Clothing and Textile Specialist, and Home Horticulturist. ^ 

The^I Can" lists are itltended to help people articulate the kinds 
of 'skills which <t^ey have acquired eijj}er as a volunteer or jLn^the home. 

For example', if an^individual fias beeh a fund raiser for an agency or 

A* 

project, s/he has probably ao^uired and/or demonstrated some of the 

' *J . » - ^ " * 

comrot^ncies described under * ^Fund Raiser ♦ This list is not me^nt to be a 

^^>>j^ * — ^ ^ 

complete listing of the competencies which are- involved in being a fut^ 
raiser f^or does the list imply that a fund raiser acquires all of tl\a^e 
skills. The primary function of. the li&ts is to be a resource -which 
acts as the basis Jor a skills analysis. It may be utilised by an 

- ' ^- ' ' ■ ' ■ ■' A 

individual seeking credit and by colleges tb assess people seeking credit 

■ • > • ^' 

for work conducted" in thcfiae various positions* 
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^ In addition, these lists will aid agencies in specifying goals, 

assessing training needs and evaluating per^formance. Such support will 

• '» ' ' 

botlf^tivate volunteer service and increase agency efficiency. 

A copy of the "I Can" Competericy list is found in Appendix A and 

outlines for the workbooks appear in Appendix I, 
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Task G: In?5»pal Evaluation of Mateflals ' : 

- • ~, . ■ 

Before any materials beyond the taxonoa^ were actually developed , 
it aeemed' advisable to convene representatives from colleger and volunteer 
groftps to discuss with them oyr perception of the needs in implementing 
accreditation domestic and volunteer experience.- A conference 
y ccahtering on the problems of sych accred^||^tion was held dt Educational 

Testing Service on March 17 and 18, 197S. Appendix B contains the • 
^ minutes of this conference* ' 

As a consequence of the discussions held during this conference, the 
projecf -staff pj.j^nned to develop three workbooks: (1)' for womea who wish 
to explare the possibility of obtaining college' credit for their Volunteer 
J and domestic experience, (2) for colleges Ashing to evaluate the com- 
' 4)etencie8 which^wdmen'*have acquired from such experiencgf and (3) for • 
volujiteer agencies to ^d them iii*provldirig* guj.dance to their workers in 
. ' obtaining -^ch qredit. Tt yas decided jthat the f ir^ fwo workbooka(would 
* - be developed by thf project staff -while the third would be prepared* i/ 
^ > toopetation with the' CoimciL of Nationar Organizationa. ' Outlines of 

* the fdrjBt two workbooks were developed and circulated to*'the Advisory 



Board Colleges for' evaluation. An outlinfe for the agency workbopk 

ajbo ^velbped and reviey^d by a*gency representatives. Copies of%he 



outlined, eVtiluation ^heets and covering memo are in Append i:f I . 

As a^ conseqi>6nce of the -input from the conference and^f rom the ' 
evaluations, it ^became' apparent that a list 'of competencies would have to ^ 
be an Ititegral part of each .vorkbopk. These competency lUste have been 

V * • developed <see f>receding section^ . The \ijbj.unteer competencletf were, in- 

' ' . ^ . ; ' ^ ' . . j 

^ form^ly evaiuatfd* through a series ofc, visits to volunteer agencies. 

f' • * * * ^ /• • ' . • ' • ^ 

* Copies of the repprt^ of dJieeeSrigits* a#e in Appendix J . . . 
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Task H: Formal Evaluation of Materials 

- /. " ^~ ' ' ~ ~ 

^ The formal ev£(luatlon Is atlll In process* It Includes review ' ^ 

* " / * ^ • ' V' 

of tdtf "I Can.!' lists* by experts in the appropriate subject m^ter ' \^ , 

' " : ' ^ ' . : " ' '"^^^ • ^ ^ 

area, by the • Advisory Board Colleges, by the Council -of NaticMal drganiz^itions, 
by additional 'colleges an<f volunteer- groups >, anS b^ a. sample .of Volunteers 
and homemak^rs. ^ Appendix K^j^s a copy of fth^ evaluation fotm^^^oiis^XtSint ' 
help >f rom (rained home ^economjlste was cohsiderei^ especially .important - * \ - 
In. evaluatiiig the Homema]^er ,sect|iorf^o£< t^^. compet^ificy^ Itst* * , ^ . 



/ The '^I Can"^ iiets are alsp being utilized at Ndrtheab^^m •Uniyerslty 
In their 'Eund-sponaored project ' relating vromen s volunteer af^Civltles ' 



^to Job skills through ^he. deyelopmerft pf Career Compet:fe6<J(ff Cui 



Curricula 
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ADMINISTmOtV/MANAG£R . - 

The Administrators/Manager In a volunteer setting Is concerned with ' 
H the development and/or Implementation of program(s) Involving paid 

and/or volunteer staff. This involves ^he utilization of people^ material^ 
money and^ time. There are two types of Administrator/Managers: those 
concerned with the total functioning of an organization, and those 
concerned with the functioning of a particular project within the. program.^ 

carrying out my responsibility as an Administrator /Manager f can:, ' 

♦ 

- hevelop long-range goals and objectives that i^QSter organizational . 
growth and continuity. * " 

- ' Develop specific goals and plans for a specific project. 

- Identify the method of evaluating effectiveness in meeting the 
goals and objectives. * ^' 

- Identify the resources in personnel, money, materials^ time, and 
authority needed to^ accomplish the established objectives. ^ 
Establish priorities based on the importance of each objective to * 
goal attainment and on the resources available. s. 

-* Identify nee|^ aqd opportunities for volunteer ser^ces#^ 

- . Enlist the support of the governing body and staff in the 

ut^illzatiori of volunteers. 

'Interpret ^))e organisation and its systems for the dellvyy of 
services to the pub!(.lc and to people in need of assistance (see 
Public Relations ) , , 

Work creatively within the strucutre of relationships and the . 
setting ojE the organization, i.e., local agency to national office, 
y etc. , ^ =^ 

- Be aware of the effects of changln^gs^^^o^ioeconomlc conditions, ^ 

* » cultural patterns, and knowledge about the helpirig professions and 
th^ir effects upon volunteer I'efiour^es and services. ^ 
Organize the progra^j^r project into its component parts and determine 
the sequence^ in' which these agtivlties need to be performed. 
Develop and utilize flow charts^ PERT charts, and other visual 
materials to describe the program's or project's work flow. 
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^ Determine the need for and develop alternative plans to me^t « 
^ ♦ emergencies. ^% ' ' • ' 

Delegate resi^tenslblllty and establish accountability methods to 
determine if these responsibilities, have b^en met. ^ , 

^Describe and use techniques which will elicit new ideas and 
proposals. * , 

Solicit and make constructive use of negative and positive feedback. 
M^age effectively in high' pressure situations. 
7 DescMbe and *use techniques for orisis management. 
Describe and use methods af conflict resolution. 
Establlsjf effective communications throughout the organization, 
Cobrdinate*the execution of simultaneous projects > 

- Establish mechanisms for Coordination. 

- Determine when coordination is needed. 

Serve as a spokesperson. for the organlzatj^ion (see Public Relations) . , 
Meet accountability demands of others^y preparing reports which 
include: ^ ' • \ 

1. 'Evi^luation of success in meeting objectives. 

2. Records of financial status. 

3. Data on time ^nd personnel utilization. 

Prepare written .summaries of ^project and organizational accomplishment 
(see Public Relations) . 

This list is not a complete description of the skills which an 
Administrator/Manager may have acquired. The space below is provided for 
you to list some of the other competencies which you' have acquired: 



• , FINANCiAL MANAGER 

* # r J* I 

Managing finances involves allocating and* monitoring the use of 

^ " * J 

personiiely time and resources so as to exercise control of money and 

resources fbr 'an organization , i^rogram or activity. * • ' 

As a financial manager » I c^n: 

* 

- V Plan and prepare budgets using**' 

^ -» fund bu(fgeting ' * • > 

- program budgeting . * . 

other budgeting techniques (specify) ) 

Present, the rational:^ a^id Justification for % budget. 

- Understand and interpret a budget ^ 

- Prepare budget projections based on historical analysis and cost 
trends. ' ' 

7 Prepare cost estimates from data about the utilization of personnel, 
time, and materials. 

Establish procedures to monitor income and expenditures. 

- Establish procedures (incentives, etc.) which encourage fiscal 
responsibility. 

- Monitor income and expenses so as to exercise fiscal control or, 
when necessary, adjust existing budgets. 

- Demonstrate a knowledge of basic bookkeeping techniques. 

- Demonstrate a knowledge of basic accounting procedures. ^ ' • 

- Apply appropriate Recounting and/or bookkeeping techniques in 
maintaining financial records. 

- Establish and maintain fiscal r'ecords and procedures which will ^ 
meet external audit and/or accountability requii:ements. 

- Plan an investment program in keeping with organizational needs 
,and objectives. - 

Demonstrate a knowledge ^f ^various types of investments and the 

advantages and /or disadvantages of eav:h: S tocks, Bonds, 

M oney Market Investment s^^d Oth^r, 

-N ' ' ' 
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Apply the "total, reCurn" ccfiicept to inxegtmjgnt return when appropriate 

V Monitor an lnve8t1^^nt ^program and evaluate, its effectlven^s in ^, 

• . - " • • 

relation to: • ^ * . /- * 

^ • • * 

- organizational needs 

- other investment programs . ^ . ^ ' 

- economic and market indicators* ^' , , 
Establish work flow and work loading procedures, , 

- ^ Wheii^ncome and cash flow analyses indicate, th^t it is appropriate, 

plan and execute appropriate short-terav investments. % 
Conduct salary^ administration and performance reviews, for- paid . 
workers. "* . ' ^ • ) 

Establish an^ maintain quality control procedures for individuals 
* • and'products. * • 

^ Train others in financial managem^t procedures (see Traine.r for 

related skills) . \ r \ ' , . 

- • Determine prices "on the basis of cost and overhead factors when a - 

product or service is sold. 

Disease's the social 'implicatioas of investment decisions (how company 

policies can af f ec^ the environmeiTt, minorities, women, ete«) and 

decide . if an investtfient is appropriate to the philosophy of my 

organization* * ' ' ' 

^ow how to obtain information about both the economic conjlition^ 

and the ai:tivities of a company before making an, investment 

decision and /or voting proxiiSB^ i * ; 

This list is not a complete description of the skills which a financial 
manager may hiive acquired. TJhe space below is ^provided for you to list 
some of the other competencies which you have acquired: , • 



_ PERSONNEL MAIJ/^ER * » 

- . • • ^ 1, ^ 

^ ■ ^ ■ ■ < r,\ 

- • 

Personnel management Involves allocating and m'onltQrlng the utilization 
of hum^ resoyraes within an organlzatfcmv program, or activity. 

As a human resources manager, I can: * ^ . 

^' ' " * ' ' ' '* • • • ^ * 

- Determine tlk^ number 'and type" of individuals and the amount of time" % 

needed^ to ^ccpmplish a giv^ t^tsk or\ctivlty ft^ ^ > 

-''Prepare a staffing p^lan and f)r^sent the rationale for' it ,v 

- Prepare staffing need projectiorilfcon the basis of historical data • 
4nd analysis - • ✓ , • » 

- .Prepare staffing need projections on the basis of problem survey data 

(See Problem Surveyor ) 

^ Articulate, the philosophy of the *organization/agency 

- Explain the relationship between a particular job and organizatxonalA , 
agency/program mission (See Trainet) 

- Prepare cost estima^tes for the use of personn^l^and their tim^ 
(See Finanpial Manager ) •» ^ 

- Determine the cost/effectiveness of alternative plans for personnel 
• allocation ' > ^ • 

- Select and/or recruit individuals for a variety of^ jobs ^ 

- Pre]j;^re job descriptions / 

- Prepare advertisements ^to recruit volunteer and/or paid personnel' 
P (See Public Relations ) 

- Daemons tra tec an ilndlerstanding of the needs and motives wHlch lead people 
to take part in volunteer work ^ - 

- Arrange fojr- and/or <:onduct tfie org^Iti2at^^pnal socialization of personnel 
(See Tfaifi^r ) '4" . 

- Arrange for and monitor thfe jol^ training •of personnel (Sed Trainer ) , \- 

- Demonstrate a knowledg^ of the psychological principles which govern 
people's behavior in Work situations " • ^ 

Establislj^and maintain procedures to monitor work quality and quantity. 
Mooitor the quality and quantity of work ^erfcftmed by individual? 
a^/or ta^k groups ^ ^ ^ * * ' 

- Coi«ftN4 with volunteer and/or paid workers who are n<^^ performing up 

to orgfanizatlonal standards ^ , < ^ ' . ' * ' , 

- r Develbj) anJ! use techniques which \^mi minimize cogfljcxs between ^ 

paid and volunteer workers • . ' ^ ' 

• Dcmonstralo the *l)llity to uso^ np|jroprt;ite tciChii IqupH to solve 

liiterporsonni prob^vn^^ • , i . <^ , . 



M 

^ Use psychic or other rfwards to keep volunteer workers involved and 
productive 

- Help volunteers see the relevance of their organization/agency 
experience to their long-range career goals and/or personal develc^pment 

- Develop <phd maintain a system of evaluative records of job performance 

- Help supervisors deal with personnel problems 

- Maintain time^ail4 salary rfcords for paid workers 

- 'Conduct salary administration and ^rformance reviews for paid workers 

(See Financial Mailager ) , ; , 

- Conduct performafice reviews fot volunteer workers*. 

- Jiandle^ out-placements and terminations - . 

- Train others in personnel management (See |&rainer ) 



ist ia^not 



This list ia^not a complete description of the skills which a personnel 
manager may have acquired. The space below is provided for you to list 
^me of the £ther competencies which you have acquired: . ^ 
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TRAINER 



Training involves teaching others spec^^ic jobs, skills, and/or tasks. 
It involves the ^tea^ching and/or oi^gknlzatlonal ^ocial^ation of other 
workers. « / ^-^^ ' 

In my work as a trainer, I can: ^ 

- Articulate the philosophy ot the organization/agency ^ 

- Explain the relationship between a particular job ^nd organizational/ 
agency /prog ram mission ^ ^ , 

Demon^rate my knowledge* o^ learning theotied , ' ' 

Demonstrate my knowledge of teaching methods and materials 

- Identify training needs (See also Problem Surv^eyor ) 

- Make^a^^raining 'plan which includes: , ] 

- Learning objectives ^ 

4 

' ^ - Teaching design . 

- Teaching Method 

- Budget for training costs 

- ScRedule and site considerations 

- .Materials, both written and audio-visual ^ - 
' ^ - Eval,uation techniques 

- Eietermine the cost/eHectivenesi of* various tr^ning 4approaches 

- Determine the suitability of *vai?ious training approaches for 
individuals with *dlf fearent backgrounds and experiences ^ 

- .Develop written materials for use in training ^ 

- Develop audierVisiaal materials for use in training 
''Develop training manual^ for other trainers to usie 

- Administer a training program, including: ^ ... 

- Selecting and recruiting training personnel 

- Selecting* tralni'n'fe methods and materials which are ^ottt 
* ^ . appropriate to the group and coft?/ef f ecl^iye 

- Setting trailing goals . ' " - 
Conducting the training of those who will train others 

^ T» Monitoring the progi^ess of those being traitjed ' ' 



- Monitoring' the pro^gress of those ^oing' the training 

- ^di£y4.ng training programs and techniques if the' goals of 
the prbgra^ are not bein^ achieved ^ , 

^ * Evaluating the ^effectiveness of the training program , 

nbnitorin^ and evaluating the Job perfonsanc% of those who 
were trained , ^ 

- Develop and maintain a. library of training materials, 

- Train otAers ^o> do specific job(s) or task(s} 

(Specify \ ^ , ^ 

- Make an effective^ oral presentation 

* Demoifsttate knowledge and use, of group interaction techniques 

- Know ilow and wh^ tQ u<Se different role-playing techniques in training 

Help those I train see the relevance of their tralnii>g experience 
to their long-range career ^gpals and/or personal development 

- Prepare and evaluate reports on training programs 

- Evaloate the t.raining {Programs pf*others 

Thi& list is not a compl|re description of the skills- which a trainer 
may have acquired. The space below is provided for you to list some 
of the otheir competencies *Vhich you have acquired: 
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» ADVOCATE/ CHANGE AGENT > 

' Advocacy is an act on behalf of aa individual, a ^roup, or an 
issue, which is designed to i^i:pve conditions, programs, or't^rvices;"^ 

In carrying but my work as an advocate/ change ^ent, I can: 

Identify areas where change is needed (see Program Surveyor for 
related skills) . * - *■ ' 

Select methods and data which will document the need for change (seer 
Researcjier and Program Surveyor for related skills)* 
'Define and ''deXlmit the basic is3ues in a problan area. . \ 

^ ' Demonstrate knowledge of the basic concepts relevant to au^sisua in 
^ fields such as: ^ [' . 

legal rights (civil and criminal^ _x • ' # 

-.housing ^d community planning 

- education ' ^_ ^ * 

- enviroiunent* ^» - . - 

* • - welfare and serial services. ' 

Describe'^the public policy issues relevant to a pr9blem. ^ 
Demonstrate knowledge of the f^rocesdes of ch^tge using: 
^ theoretical model(s) • * ^ * • 

- real-live examples^. . 
Describe methods which can be used to bring about change including: 

- lobbying ■ . 

- political campaigns • ^ ' 
•/ - public relations, * • • * ^ . ' 

Identify t^^e relevant constituencies Concerned with a^ pr6blein (both 
pro and cod) and describe their position in relation to the problem. 
Identii^ significant Individuals and groups (such as community 
leaders, government officiiils, and legislators) who can help tg 
implement change^ in a specific problan area. 

BUild good working relationships with those who will be affected- 

* by proposed changes^ — 

Identify potential allies and select techniques which will enlist, 
their support. ^ 
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Identify opposition groups and ae^/jft techniques which will best 

'Mf ^' ' - " ' 

CQuntu their plans and arguments* « 
Denonsttate* understanding of the legislative process and bow it 
qan be used to Uaplement chan^V/ 

Demonstrate knowledge ^of the laws and customs applying to lobbying*. 
Use communication skills to persuade others (sde Public Relations 
for related skills), * * . 

Identify potential sources ^f finariclar support <8ee Fund Raiser 
and vResearcher for related skijlft).*^ '^^^''^^'''"^'^ ^^^'^^^^ ^' 

Obtaih f li^cial s^pptort for a cause or prograA (sgg^ TQnd Rais^ 
and Researcher for related skills), / 
Build good working relationships with legislators and government 
officials (local,' state or f edetal) . 

Monitor I'egialative bodierf, public institutions'' and agencies* 

act ionjB ^relevant td the problem*^ " ' « 

Draft. model legislati^. 

^ A ^ * ' * * 

Plan and organize coalition building, ' ' ' 

Conduct ^negotiations .with an awareness of the necessity of 
compromise, f 

Present arg^ents and evidence to support a position (see Public 
Relations and Researcher; ftjr related sklHs). - , , 

Keep others informed abput progress using: 

- verbal communication ' * 

- written communication (see Public Relations for related skills). 
Train others to-^develop advocate/change anient skills (see Trainer 
for related skillls) . ' - 

Develop t^echniques to maintain change. 



• This .list is not a complete description of the skills which an Advocate/ 
Change Agent may have acquired. Tne spaqei below is provided for you to 
list some o?^'the' other competencies which you. have acquired: 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS /COMMUNICATOR 

' Public relatione is a meth'od of increasing Joiowleciil^ and understanding 
of an^ organization and/or its program; it is concerned with disseminating 

. information to indivWuals and groups outside of the volunteer organization 
or agency and with processing information from outside- the organization. 
In carrying out my work in public relation^, I can: <, 

' »- Conceptualize communicatiohs an4 public relations program which 
** . interpret the goals of the organization. ' ' * , ' • 

- Plan and develop a public relations program. ^ • ' ^ 

- Identify target aiidiences. _ 

-Determine the coamunications ^technique (s) appropriate to each 
audience. ^ 

- Gather information by: . ' " * 

- conducting interviews * 

- confirming tacts 

- identifying trends ' * . 

" locating background data a * - 

(see Researcher for other relevant activities) 

- Identify representatives 'of other organizations and of local, state 
and federal government . to receive information about organizational 

, activities. 

- Establish an interchange wl^th appropriate representatives from: 

members of the tar-get group^ 

- volunteer coordinating agencies ^ -v 
. ^ private and civic organizations « 

- foundations 

- local govemme^ ' * 

- State government - * 

- federal government 

(see Fqpd Raiser and Advocate /Change Agent ' for other relevant activities) 
^- Write: . . ' • I 

- news stories * ♦ •! « 

- lecture stories 
fact-sheets for editorial background 

- reports - ^ ' ^ * 
T speeches ' q 
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- scripts for radio/televisiem . ' ^ * 
^ - other materials describing the organication and its prograqi 

for the public .'r ' . ^ . 

(see volunteer recruiter and drainer for internal publications) ^ 

i ' . ' . • * 

- Develop audio-vi8ual,w(iArideo-tape, and/or films ' 

• '' • , # 

V \ - ,use audio and/or video - tape equipment 

♦ . - ' . • 

- us^ photograptiic^ equipment ^ • « ' 

- direct actl^j^^^s^eaking, and filming • . . 

, ' (see also sections on yriting and visual materials) * 

- Develop visual materials * ' * • ' * 

- Photograph events for ne^ media or other publications 

^ - Design atid prepare art work • * ^ ^ 

, - Itesign displays ,ahd/or posters 

- Coordinate development of materials for production * 

- Edit publications ^ ^ , 

- Edit films and/oy tapes ' . • 

J ' ^ ^ ^ 

- Design layouts 

. I" Work with printers, publishers, producers 

- Work with mass media (press, radio^, television) 

- Sel^f^t optimum outlets for placement of material and identify contacts, 
* - Adapt and edit materials to mass' media standards • ^ , 

- Condui::t press conferences T " 

* Maintain good relations to facilitate placement of material 
Speak publicly. . ' 

• ^ - 'Delivet speeches ' ' 

, - Deliver promo tions^'(announcements) 

- Engage in panei dia^ussions an^or debaters* 

0 - Give interviews • . " 

- Conduct or moderate Interviews, panel discussions, debates 

(see Fund Raiser and volunteer Trainer for other related activities) * 
^- Pid)licize and promote organizational materials *. 

- Plan distribution of publications and other materials 

This list is not a complete description of th$ skills which a public relations/ 
comnunicator volunteer may have acquired. The ^pace below id provided for you 
to list some of the other competencies which you have acquired: 
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PROBLEM SU P VEYQR ^ _ ^ ^ 



Suryeyli^g a problem area is the process of assessing current status and/or needs 
In order to identify areas and types of future actiidXy. fhe process of problem 
surveying is closely related 'to t^iat of researching and ' typically precedes that of 
program devel6pment, (The problem surveyor usually collects original datai for 
morC infopoiation on utilization of data collected by Qthers, see Researcher *) 

In carrying out my work as a problem surveyor, I can: . * 

* 

-IJevelop plan(8) for investigating the problem ared 
-Identify and obtain information about 

/' -tlie target 'populations effected by, the problem — - 
^ -the aources of power which can facilitate or block the implementation 
of change (See Change Agent/Advocate for related activities) 
7the existing "programs, resources, and othe*r factors- which impact on 

the problem , ' , " f 

-Assess the ^impact of the preceding factors on th^ probleiit'a^ea by various 
data collection techniques such as interviewing, surveying, public discussions, 
etc. vSee Researcher for related actjlvities) \ ^ 

.^-CDinpile a lisj: of specific needs or problems within -thWproblem area. 
-Pci tize those itfeds and problems which are most important and practical; to 
purs ue . • ' ' , . 



-Define potential actions in terms of cost-effectiveness 

""-Des ^<be the problem are^Cr.) for purposes of program^development hy^ 

-summarizing data for ease in interpretation 

' -keeping records of dontacts and^resourceS ) 

-Describe the nature of organizational and conmunity structures as they' 
.relate to the problem area and its potential solutions.^ ^ • 

This list is not a complete description of the skills which a problem surveyor 

• ^ — * 

volunteer may have acquired. Thjg^^ace below is provided for you to list some of 
the oth^r competencies which you have acquired: " _ . ^ 



* ^ RESBARCHER . ' * - * \ 

Research Is a systematic means of irvestlgating, a topi? or problem. It , 
iavolves generatiilg Aterif iable- data which will support program planning and 
development and/or the implementation p£ change,' 
In carrying out ny^work as a researcher,' I ean; ^ 

^ Select problem area(s) relevant to orgathfzational needs ' # 

- Limit the research focus by: ^ 

- Conceptualizing issues ' ' 

- defining variablH * * X * 
" pperationalizing measures * - , " 

- identify the unit of analysis 

- generating hypotheses' . „ . * 

- Collect background information ^ * • , * ^ ^ * • ' * 
' - Locate information sources such as: . 

- wrltterf%aterials 

- dlta^il^anks , ^ ' ' • 

- interyiews 

- surveys^ 

- Summarize past experience wiJth problem> 

- Evaluate the utility of pasi<*e£f orts . 

- 'Design research 

-->§^|^pt research design ^ 

- Select sampling techniques ^ ^ ' 

- Select survey techniques * ^ 

- Develop practical plans oT identifying; ^ 

- needs ^ 

- time 
-''costs 

-* 'personnel ^ — 

- Manage proposal development * „ , . 

- Locate potential sour<res of funding 
, - Write proposal to include ^ 

- Background 
^ Design 

- Time and- cost estimates ^ 

- Expected outcomes - . 
" Utility of research to organization and to the 



larger society 



/ 
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*- Meet with finding agencies to prouK^te tho proposal 
- Adapt proposal to meet requirements of funding source 



J» - 



Obtain data * ^ 

- Fost^er cooperation with communis groups and/ot* relevant institutions 
^nd agencj.es t^ gain their support for the research 

- Recruit arid train data collectors V 

- Select Appropriate- data collecting instruments 

^ - Design and validate new data collecting insti-uments 

- Obtain informed consent of participants 

. - Obtain data from existing information banks ^ 

- Use appropriate sampling and sijrvey techniques 

- Monitor data collect for quality control 
Process data ' ^ ^ 

^ - Develop coding procedures 

Train coders , 

- Supervise coders for quality control 

Select and implement other data reduction procedures 
Develop. computer programs appropriate for the research design 
Analyze and Summarize data by using 

- Averages or other measures of central tendency 

- Measures of dispersion or deviation 

- Measures describing relations (correlations) 
Other techniques of bivariate or multivariate analysis ' y 

- Tables or other means of categiorical aggregation 

- Graphs and charts y • ^ * 

- Tests of significance 
Experimental effects analysis 

- Non- experimental causal analysis ^ 
Make infex^lklices from data 

Make conclusions and recommendi^tions from data „ 

- Fomvilate planning recommendations 

- Make recommendations for* further stu^y 

- Devel<5p policy recommendatiiDns * . 
Write research report (s) , : ^ 
Disseminate research teaults to appropriate groups 



ERIC 
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This list is not a consplete description of the skills yhich a reseaKher 

■ay. have acquired. The space below' is provided for'you to list some of the 
I - 

other competencies which you have acquired: 



A 



J- 
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FUND R A ^g E R . • . 

« 

Fund raising is the development of a system of financial support for an 
organization, program, or activity. 

In my work as 4 fund raiser, I can: 

" Assess needs so as to determine </hat financial support is required 
(See Problem Surveycfr for related skills) 

- Plan a fund raisiag activity, including: , • 

" Identifying objectives 4nd specific goals 
Identify potential sources of funds from: 

-.Government (local, state, federal) 

- Foundations * ' ■ ' 

- Individuals 

" Selecting methods and strategies appropriate both to 
organizational image and potential funding sources 

- Estimate reqjuirenfents for people, materials, and time 

- Estimate cost of a fund -raising effort 

- Demonstrate knowledge and understanding of the code .of ethics J- 
regarding fyndraiiriing ^ ' * . . » 

- Demonstrate knowledge and understanding of tax laws and o^her 
regulations which affect fundraising - • 

- ^Utilize the.tooft of fund raising, by: 

- Demonstrating knowledge of resources such a^ foundation 
directories, directories of government programs, etc 

- Demonstrating acknowledge of financial tjianagetaent 
(See financial Manager ) * 

^ - Demonstrate knowledge of proposal preparation skills 
(See Researcher for related skills) 

- Demonstrate knowledge of techniques in preparing promotional 
materials (5ee Public Relations for related $kllls) ^ 

- ^Demonstrate an understanding of the motivations and needs 
involved in contributing to a group, organization, or ptogram 
and i^ethods to build on these * 

- Administer a fund raising program, including: 

- Selecting or recruiting staff and workers 

- Training others in fund raising techniques (See Trainer'^ 
,for related skills) 

' DcLormineMltffltt^gy \ 
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- Making' -work assignmeOpts and monitoring progress 
Setting and communicating goal . * • * 

I - Coordinating multi-faceted efforts . * 

- Assessing, and reporting on progress 

- Modifying plans to meet phaifiging circumstances 

Raise funds by selling a product .ob service, incj,uding:<i^ \^ 

-* Selecting products 6r services to sell which are app(ropr±ate 
to organization/agency image ^ ' 



Selecting a clientele or target population 

- ReB^ear^h cost/benefit factors for alternative prodiicts, 
services, a^d delivery systetas (See Financial Manager ) 

- Planning and monitoring product or service delivery 

- Selecting and recruiting sales personnel^ ^ 

- Training ^ales personnel . , < y 

- Selecting siCes^ territories and/or locations for sales on the 
basis of clientele, cost, etc. 

- Detgrmining if sales permit^, leases, etc. will.be needed , 
• and obtainipg them. 

- Planning and implementing methods to monitor personnel,.' 

money ^. and materials (See Rlnancial Manager ) , - 

, >-> • 

- Planning and ijpplementing publicity for the product or^ « 
service (See Public Relations ) - ' ^ * 

^Jaintaining recrffra's which will' help others planning 
similar sales programs in t]re future. . ' • 

Raising funds by staging a special event, includ^^: - || 

- Selecting t'he type of evept which willl be appropriate to 
^ organizational/agency image / 

- T)eciding if the event should be targeted to a specific 

clientele or to "the general public . ^ 

- Determining the cost/befits o^/al^fernatiW t^pee of events 

- Planning and implementing publicity (Se4 Public RelatTlons ) 

- Organizing a' plan for staging the eveAt »| 

- Selecting and .recruiting individuals to work 911 varii^us 
' types of tasks and* activities 
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Training staff and participan^ '(See Trainer ) ' ' , 

Obtaining and organizing materials * . ^ * ^ *^ 

• Detefhiining if permits and permission .will be needed and 
"obtaining them --^.J?^ <C ^ . ^ ^ 

Selfecting sites and locations' foV .the event on the basis of 
factors such as target p.o^ujatio^, cosT, etc, " • . 

. - ^Monitoring the work of staff . ^ 

- KeJ^ng records that will be ^f use to others pl^nnin^ similar 
siq^^^ event's' ^ 

Raise funds from government,^ corporations, and/or/foundations by: 
♦ ' Researching ^eci^l interests '6f ipotential funding source^ (See Res 

Preparing ^|||roposal f ' N,^ 

^ Contracting apj^Opriate' funding- sour^j^, ^. ^ , . 

- Promoting a proposdHl^proqect, or special need 

- Preparing reporta whi-ch demonstrate organizations 9r. agency 
- ' ^aitcountabilit^' to the funding agency \ 

' * - • . » " • 

• Ralsetfunds from the public tKrOTgh--a-<campaigif Including: . . T 

'^^PJjanning campaigp theme and argani?atiotial strategy^ * ^ ^ 

' Recruiting workers fjp^Hif f erent levels of responsibility 4, 

" and* different kinpis'of tasks t 
. - .^raining and motivating workers (See Trainer ) • • \ ^ ^- ' ' 

. - Prepare materials ta-be use* in the. ca^aign (See PubJic kelatiorts) 

^-•Sipnltoririg the progress of the campaign * ^ ^ • 

"^.ll^iknL'seafflng.aud .strategy to deal wieWemergencl^s^or 
Kith <inaaeq.ua t« public jespon^ ' ' . 

- - 'preparing reports which vAll'bTof assistance '(o 

"dthers planning gimilar campaigns in- the future ... 

^is l ist- is not a complete dcscriptioU of the^Bkills which a 'fund ralsor 
may l^V^cqillfed. The space below "ig provided for you^to'li^t some of 
the otheA competencies- which you have acquired: / 4j.^ • * 
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COUNSELOR 



^ ^ Counselors advise other people who are seeklh^ Kelp and assistance 
with' a problem. Typically p4ra-professional counselor^ are screeoe(l arid 
trained prior to beginning worH and they work under the supetvlaioif pf 
a professional. Types of counseling rebponsibilities range frpm intake - - 
screening or referral ^o career guidance to short or long tfentt intensive 
individual or group therapy. ' , - • 

r \ In «y »worK as a c6i&nselor> I can: ^ 

Describe the psycho^iical theories on which different dbunseling approaches 
and techniques are baaed ^ » ^ . • - - , 

" Describe the laws which- pertaitf to para-sprofe'Ssioqal counseling 
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Describe the 'Kgal and ethical problems .related to confidentiality- 
Describe in depth Jl^^rticular. counseling' ^approach and s)iow how it can 
bfe applied ti various example^ situations - - ^ * . ' 

> • ^ ? ' ' • ' ' ^ f ' ml ' • ' 

Describe, techniques of j^est ^dmitiitftratioq^HL iaterpr^tation .of a 



particular test used in couneel:l^hg and o^^^^^^ce 4||Lt tings 
Demonstrate listening skills by: ^ ^ \ 




- pescribtng the qualities which make. aa effective listener and 
, providing examples *" ^ ^ , » . ' 

Descrl|||Qg^pproache^Nf or determining if I have l^ard what the- . * 
client wanted me to hear • . , ^ 

- • Describing roaches for expapding/or iimijjbing the fOcus of the ^ 

discussion and the ritionale f^r either r ^ • • . 

^ - Describe my short and long range objectives as a lislener and ^ ^ 

describe how these objectives influei\ce my l^s^ning approach ' * 

I - ; Describing techni^ues^.|or giving listening f eedb^k to the client . ' - , 

, - Demonstrate sk'ills^used 'in refetral counseling by: / 

1/ - ' Describiiig the. J.imitations of* ifiy (k>unseling skills , , . ^ 

- ' Describing my skills as a listener (as abqj^)' * - ^ . 

- fiescribing my skills in crisi*s sititations (as below) ^ * ' ' ^ 



. - Doicribing'^ methods of building refet*^al resources 
^ * ' * De^y^g^ consf derations and m^^thods.of using resources c^ffectively 
>^|Bcribing approa 



* DeBcribing approaches ^f or responding to pebple seeki|ig assistance ^ 
for sbmeone.^ise ' /' \ i 

- Describing special skU.]^ used in phone referralL coi^nseling 

' JSk , /• - V * ' * 

- Describing approaches Jj^.re^ ponding to people seeking assistance 

for. themselves , . ^ " - \. , * 

' % . * ^ ' ■ * ' * } . ^ ^ " * 

- DescriVkiA methods of clarifying and focusing bn^ the 'referral needs 

- Describing approaches foi^ making the referrals and the rationale 
♦ for each ♦ » .'. * , • 

^- Describe tlfc special skiHs needed for , the particula^p/l^ef erral 
situations in whid^ I work 
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Demonstrate skills related to client "in-take" or entrance interviewing, 
fifcreening or placement 6y: ' • ' ' 

- Describing what kind of Information Is helpful to the kind or 
-counseling done at the agency wl£h which I, have worked and why 

' -r De-Bcribing methods of obtaining this information in both simple 

and difficult, cases , . - ^ 

- Describing mefhods of building client confidence in the agency 

- 'Describi^jg metliods for determining the urgency of th& client's 

concern (s)- , . 

- Use the skilfs of * crisis -intervention, listening, and referral 
when appropriate J 

- .Describing^ techniques for keeping th^ interview within. the structure 

the in-ta^e interview ' ^ * . ' 

-Demonstrate the skills needed in situations of crisis intervention by: 

- Describing techniques for Identifying oflsls situations 

- Describing techniques for pro-acttvel^ dealing with the people 
^ "surrounding the crisls"^sltuation / I ' 

- Describing. reftbnse^t), different klrf^ of crisis Ikuations 1! have 
* handled or know how ^ handle >^ ' < 

- Describing my lega^llmltatlons in handling prisls situations 
'(dealing with minors, medical restrictions, .confidentiality lav7si etc.) 

- Describing. the factors to consider and prioritize in handling a 
drlsls situation . 

- -DescribinE .the special skills needed for the particular crisis 
situations in. ;which I liave worked (tescue squad, crisis telephone 

- service and/or center", poison center, drug center, flood and 
' disaster center, rape counseling center, etc.) 

' - Describing techniques fSr dealing with' people who are complicating 

the crisis sltuatjirf)n rather than aiding it 
.Demonstrate skills f^lated to career or life planning guidance by: ; 
' - Describing methods of aptitude and Interest assessment 

- Describing methods 0^ value clarification 

- Describing approaches used to help a .client expand consideration 
'* of options and clarify options and alternatives 

' - Describing possible approaches to d^lslon maklnfe and rationale 'for each 
Describing methods Support with decision Implementation and ftllow up 
Describing qharacterlstlcs of situations Which .nee<J to be re^irfed 
because th^y are beyond my- present s.kllls . _ 

- Describe re^ouroes available to assist the client with the vajlous 
p^rts pf the process (assessing Interests, determining alternatives, 
decision making, implementing, etc.) ^ ' 
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Denonstrate skills used as support for professional coims^ling by: 

Describing a particular exercise or technique and it's 
i appropriateness for use In professional counseling (group or Individual) 

- Describe my support responsibilitl^s^and capabilities in the 
cotm^eling situation , . ^ 

^ De^riblng the concerns of the particular settillg in which I worked 
* my^ role in that^ setting ^ 

Da&onstrate skills used \xi intensive individual or group counseling or 
therapy ^^uations by: ,* ^ 

Describing my objectives in counseling and*liow I apply thfem 
(both long and short term) 

- Describing the techniques I use and their rationale. 

- Describing the theoretic^ or conceptual basis for the techniques'! use 

- Describe the ciies I use to assess the state (en^otiOnal, physical, etC«) 
.of the client . v 

- Describe^ the cues I juse to.determitle wheiT t^o seek' a4dltlonal 
professional help, or "services^ , * - . . ^ 

- Describing the cues I u^e to determine the effectiveness of counseling 

^;i)i8tingui*iing between the a^j^rop'riatenfesd* aii^ techniques of ^ 
group ^nd individual counseling ^ . ^ « . 

- Describing the particular concerns bf the >c;g*Arise ling settiftg(8) where 
1 have wo^Ked (alcohol problenr center, ctiurcH family counseling, etc.) 
and how they t^f f ected my .counseling ^experience 



^ _ _ ^ :^ent haVe Closure 

integration at thi end of, /the -i^JunselJ 



- i^escribe techiiiques used tQ help the client haVe Closure or 



Demonstrate the skills 'particular to cb- leading,"^ leading "^roup^ 
counseling workshops^'^gr on-going t|*frapy^,s€?»iflns ^ 

- Describing the ccmclema, Jgarticula^.td leading, or co-leading a' 
counseling groujS' /'^ » 

- Describing parttculai; techniques or.^exercises. Used to accomplish 
suph possible goals as grqup soHdarity, group conflict resolutions, 
self disclosure ^within, the group, etc* , 

- De^cribe^cues \4ilch helj^ me to understand the group proc^e'sses 
and interaction / • ' s 

- . J^V ^ , • ' ^\ 

Thji^ list is'' not a com^iLeii description of the skills which a^cjqunselor 

nay have acquired^ The space below is provided for you to list some of 

ti|e. other' competencies which you have a9quired: 
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vniiTH npniiP TRAnPn 

A youth group leader devises and implements programs which help ypung 
people develop and learn. 

' In carrying out my work as a youth group leader^ ' • 

- Ar|;i^ulate the philosophy of the .organization or sponsQritig group 

» - Describe how the components of the -program relate to organizational 
philosophy - . % * # 

- Demonstrate a knowledge of child growth and develo{>|kent 

- Demonstate a knowledge of theories of learning , 

- Demonstrate a know^clge of teaching methods and -materials 
(Specify .areas , 

J _) • ■ 

— ' ./ ^ 

T Select activities which will help "children learn ^desired ^skills 

^ - .D^eralne the co§t/ef f-ectiveness of alternative program components 

- Plan a youth group program, i,nt:luding: 

- Defining prograij objectives 

- Involving group m^embers in program planning «r 

- . Selecj;ing activities which will roost efficiently lead to 

meeting the program^objectives • ^ 

. ! - Selecting activities, which are mosf appropriate for the age, 
\. background, and experience of grou^ members 



^Preparing program materials V 



L - De^femining the budget for the progri 

/ - Decidingon method3 to evaluate the program / 

- Administer a youth program, including: . . 

- Selecting and/or recruiting others for various regponsibilitie 
' - Training other adults as leaders or assistants (See Trainer ) 

- Training* youth group members for leadership. roles within the 
organization ^ i * * 

- Working with adult memb^rs ,^ the supervising "board or agency 



Del 
meet 



;term;lrilng the effectiven^s of various program components in 

t.„^eting organizational goals * . ^ 
- Assessing tVie ef fectiveiiess of.oth*er* leatLers 

- Organizing cormnittees to carry out tasks ^ 

- Keeping records of indivi^l and group progress 

- Keeping, budget and financial records 

!/■ ' ^ ' 44 - '■" . , • 
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- Coordinating activities of various groups 

- . Securing financial resources (See Fund Raiser) 
*- ' Direct youth group, Including: . . 

• - Organizing 'knd , conducting meetings 

- Teaching ^ * • | 
* - games 

• - crafts • 

- music 

«»^* * - dance ' : 

- interpersonal skills 
' - ' , ' - democTatic processes 

- , -^iramatics 

- hea]fth and safety . 

- art 

- outdoor/camping skills 

- religion . 

conservation / • . * 

- homemaking 

- citizenship '* 

- ather , (Specify * 



_) 




- Demonstrating a kaewledge and use of techniques and equipment 
specific to the organization's program 

- Abiding by the organization's standards 

- Providing guidance and counseJdag to young people as 
appropriate (See Counseling) . 

~ Using audio-visual equipment • • 

- Demonstrating a knowledge of children s games ^ * 

- Storytelling, lnclu41ng demonstrating a knowledge of 
children's literature 

- Demonstrating a knowledge of safe procedure^ for chllidren's 
activities « 

- demonstrating the abiUty to use appropriate techniques* to 
deal with interpersAial conflicts 

Describing how youth groups serve as socializing agents 
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This list Is not ^ complete description of the skills which a youth 
group leader may hav^e. acquired* The space below is provided for ydu to 
list some of the other competencies which you have acquired: 
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/r.RntTP T.KADER TOR A Y OUTH SERVING ORGANIZATION 
I ' ' » , 

) ' r 

• . I N > . • * 

Leading groups of young people ^or a youth serving Ojrganlzatlon means'' 
helping younjs I^^of||B grow and develop vlthl%^an organizational structure. 

In carrying out my Responsibility a$ a group leader for a youth serving 
organization, I can^' • ' 



- Plan and coordinate activities 



- S^curd resources y human and physical 

- Provide counseling services for young people, where applicable 

* Organize comdl^ttees to .carry out tasks 

- Keep record^ of individual and group progress ' , 

* Prepare budgets and keep f InAnclal^ecprds 

- Organize and conduct, meeting . , . 

- Understand and deal with conflict 

>- teach games, crafts, songs^ dances, intierpersonal skills, 

socialization, democratic process . . 

- Use audio-visual equipment ^ * 
Abi9a by organization's sdandards fo]> minors ^ 

- . Use proper safety precautions 

- Know and use techniques -and equipment spetific to the program 

f 

This list is not a complete description of the skills whicfi a group 
leader for a youth serving organization may have acq^uli;%d. The space 
below is provided for you to list some of t|ie other competencies which 
you. have acquired: \ 



MUSEUM STAFF ASSISTANT (DOCENTl ' 

T ;~ 



Sta^f assistants (docents) investigate, describe and discuss museum exhibits 
with group^ of individuals to facilitate a better understaiid^g af^what 
Is being 86en. Docents may work in ^xx galleries or mi^^e^^; Iffsto^cal 
buildings, museums,, reconstructions; of^^rks; in sciexicy or natural V 
history museums; in zoos; or in parks. ' — '^-^ 



As a staff assistant (docent), I can: 



during the lecture-tour 
- Demonstrate a knowledge of^nd the ability to u^a library and other 



- Plan and prepare a lecture- tour for children and/or adults 

- Translate information and facts to a level of dnderitcaiiding appropriate 
to the background and experience of the audience ^» 

- ^Deliver a lecture-tour without notes but following a suggested outline 

- Modifjc^the information given in a lecture-toUr to suit children of 
various ages ^ « — . . 

- Develop and use techniques yhich arouse curiosity and provoke discussion 

m 

)f^ and 

reference • resources . - 

- "Read tfie nature" of a group during the first 10 minutfes of a lecture- 
tour and modify the remainder of the lecture-tour as appropriate - 

- Know the criteria on which to judge a work of art 

- Plan a lectare-tour to aeet specified educational objectives 

- Know. the criteria on which to judge other lecturers * 

- Speak in public with confidence 

- Understand and can use group dynami^is 

- Understand and cair explairi the policies of the organization or^institution 

- 'Demonstrate my knowledge of: • . 

Art* history ' 

- Art techniques * • 

- United State history ---w^- 

- World history 

- State and/or local history - - 

- Plants ^ ^ / 

- Animals ^ 



- Science 

- Other areas (SpeUfy ^ \j 
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- Describe methods of , investigation (see Researcher)' 

- Prepare museum support materials <see Public Relations ) 

- Deaonstrate my knowledge of teaching methods aqd materials 

- Develop written materials for use in 'lecture-tours 
Use audio-visual materials in conjunction with lecturef-toufs 

- DemonBtrate craft techniques ^ 

- Take in "living history'* depictions/demonstrations 
.Explain the reason and purposes for museums, zoos^ etc* 

- Know how to care for living plants and/or animals which are'parjfe^f 
the collection 

- Know how to care for and maintain the. m:aterials and equipment in 
the collection 

- Develop and maintain a library of materials relevant to my lecture-tour 
specialty 

- Train others to wo^k as staff assistants (See Trainer ) 

- Work with members of the professional staff and/or wit> m^bers of 
the supervising board 4^ 

This list is not a^^omplete description of the skills which a museum 
staff assistant may*'have acquired. The space below is provided for you 
to list some of the other* competencies which you have acquired: 
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The project staff wish to thank Lois Raasch of die Ar^ Institute of Chicago 
and JoAnn Ludwig of the Chicago, Lincoln Park Zoo, -for their helpful lists 
of skills for staff assistants which have been incorporated in these 
materials. 
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MANAGER OF ^ HOME FINANCES / 




The manager of home finances is concerned with the r^sj^onsible 
allocation and mcftiitoring of finances related to hom^ and/or family 
ffana^ement. 

As a manager of home finances » I can: 

- VElan ahead and, set monetary goalis 

- Budget existing funds 

- ^Maintain family financial Records / / ^ 

Demonstrate knowledge of t^he fundamentals of investment by explaining 
which investments were made or considered atid/ why 

- Demonstrate knowledge of the rationale fc5r various kinds and amounts 
of insurance by indicating which policies were obtained or considered 
and wby. (Health, Life, Tenant* Auto, etc.) 4 

- Demonstrate my skills as a consumer or monitor of consumption by: 

- Buying and using various products in the commercial market 

t 

- Knowing the advantages and disadvantages of various kitdj^n ^ 
utensils available for cooking, serving, and storing fodfe 

- . Knowing about different cleaning products and tools ~ 
* . how to do the -'job most effectively ^nd easily 

- Knowing about various patent medicines and sundry items — 
^' when they are needed, how to idetermine which brand is the 

most effective, and economicei^, and how much to use of them 

- Selecting good schools and ki^owing about the community 
resouices which are available 

- Selecting and purchasing clothing which will be appropriate 

and' durable 

> 

- Detymlning whicb repairs are roost appropriately and cost 
eff3^{i,vely Hone by a professional / 

- DemonstraJ:e my knowledge of laws whic!i can effect ^family finances by: 

naacribing laws related to finances and /such circumstances 
/asdepth, divorce, child support, etc, • , *^ 

-^Beg t rlbing bankruptcy laws and procedures , % 

- Describing home/business laws and procedures ' ' 

*- Preparing and defending income tax^ returns in ord%r to 
maximize savings 

- Describing social services legally available from^ the government 
or service agencies and the procps of obtaining them. 

- Demonstrate my knowledge of real estate by: ^ ^ 

- Discussing the (dis)advantage8 of (long and short r^nge) buyirffe, 
renting, condominium owning, etc, 1^ 

Evaluating a neighborhood's appropriateness to family needs 

50 
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When selecting a house or apartoent,. know how to evaluate 
structure, plumbing, wiring, sewage, etc* 

- In evaluating a real estate pilfchafle*^: ^ 

- Describing how ta obtain information on taxes, loans, . 
zoning, forecasted real estate charges, etc» - 

- Discussing the relat^lve Impottance of these f^ctfors 

This list Is not a complete description of. the skills which a pianager 
of Home finances may haye acquired. '-The space below \% pro^ded^ forx 
you to list some of the other competencies which you have acquired: - 
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HOME. NUTRITIONIST • ' 

s 

A home nutpltlonlst is concerned with the responsible need assess- 
ment, planning^ management and. delivery of the nutritional aspects 
of the home. " ' 

As a home nutritionist, can:' ^ 

Demonstrate an understanding of the basic elements of nutritliPti by: 

- Assessing the nutritional ne^'ds of the people and/or animals for 
whom^ am responsible nu«tritionally. 

» T ' Describing the var^iations of nutritional needs relative to age, 
e:kercise,^ present condition (overweight, average,' underweight) , 
' metabolism, etc. 

Describing alternative 3our,ces for meeting various nutritional 
requirements (vitamins, milk substitutes, etc.). 

- Describing symptoms of various nutritional-' deficiencies or 
excesses and tbelr remedies^ (i.e. , weak- fingernails -^gelatin; 
poor night vision - lack of vitamin A; tiredness resulting in 
anemia resulting from insufficient iron) 

* Descsl^ng the^r^jA^rflc^tians of the restricted diets of which 
I am^Riliar. ^ 

- Describin^^he uses to the body of various kinds of food or 
properties of food groups (carbohydrates, fats, etc.), 

- ' Demonstrate skills related to mitritional planning and cost* 
effectiveness by: ^ 

- Describing the relevant resources available to me or potentially 
available to me, i.e., available time (mine and others'), 

/ abilities, supplies (freezer, refrigerator, oven, mixers, 
* utensils, storage* space, e^if. ) arJH money arid how they in- 

fluei\ce 5iy, ability to be effective. 

* • ' ^ * / 

* Describing methods of dealing with a gudden reduction or 
absence of any one or more of the above resources. 

V - DescAbing ways of obtaining help from social servicea^egypies 
if my ^resources are limited, or suddenly reduced^ or changed- 
by. emergency. ^ 

- Describing long |lnd shqrt range effects anjd goals as they 
relate to available resources. 
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32, .V 

- Describing the advantages and disadvantages of ^buying in bulk 
or in sBialler quantities. - i , 

Describing the various methods pf staring ^d preserving ^Kds 
and their advatitages* anjl disadvantages. 

Describing the various methods of obtaining food and tl\eir 
advantages , and disadvantages (growing ones own, co-ops , farmers 
markets, specialty stores, large chain grocery stores)^ 
r ' Describing the advantages and disadvantages of selecting floods - 
at various stages of the preparation process (i.e., "raw" form, 
semi-prepared, prepared, etc.). • • ^ 

- Describing positive' and: 'negative effects of ^special diets with 
^ ^which I am familiar. ' . 



Demonstrate skills associated with food preparation and stor^^ge by: « 

- Describing the methods I- have used to store various kinds of 
food (canning, freezing, etc.). 

- Describing the techniques I use -in the preparation of unusual ' 
foods of f QoHfl difficult to perfect (geurmet, foreign, exdtic, etc.) 

- Descrioing^the particulai" aspects which 'need to be considered in 
preparing meals for various numbers of people, for people on 
restricted diets, for' people of different ages, or for any'o^er 
situation in which particular conditions are involved.^ 

- De.scribing the unique properties of various food products, 1.^. ♦ 
JLeavening agents, preservaj^es, etc. 

- Describing the safety precautions' and methods of dealing with 
emergencies which may occur during food preparation. 

Describing the characteristics of a well planned and prepared meal. 

- Describing methods of determining the meaning and corrective 
procedures for various cooking conditions or ij^rpblems. 

- ' Describing the proper procedures for usitig various food preparation 

appliances, utensils, etc. • - . # 

- Describing the meaning of terms used In. cookbopks. 

- Describing the characteristics of measurement ^nd ^converting 
quantities froA^ne measurement system to another. * , 
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D^SDoas trace sKills' meeting nut-rltlonal nee'd^ outslcfe the, Kome\^y; ^ 
> Describing .^e ^^antas^s and disadvantages 'of food syurqes - sfi 
* ^wnlch-^mlght be considered while traveling. ^ , ^ 

' > Describ ing soBrce^^t^ fooA, *^othef than.'ln restatir^t^» 'fog||pse 



^ vMle 'traveling or c^m^ing (dehy4rated' foods, wild foods, elpc«)« 



bemons*trai;^ knowledge o^ f oo<^*poi8onin'g by discussing its causes^ 



' . ; symptoms and remedies. 



■ •■ • ' — • ■ • ' 

4( D^monstrate/n^ knowledge of laws related to nutrition including 

qontent ^nd ^hVUh law&^» health and. cleanliness laws, etc. 

. ThiSlHist not a't:q[ffl{)lete de«crlptlpn of t^b^^llls which a homer 
] mieritionlst may h^ye acquired. -^TKter^^ace belp^/ is ipovided for you 

• • '^--"rtb lljst koine ,(|f the other coiietencl'^^s wliich 'you^have acquirer 



HOME CHILD CARE-TAKER 



. The home child care-tak'^r is responsible for provLllni;f<;r,the ' '/ 
physical., emotlonaj.. intellectual and^moral needs 'of a child -tft^if ferment 
stages-of development. In providing this care, the home ^ill^re- » 
taker must assess the child's need*; identify thfe appropriate' care and, " 
implement such tare. wit in th,, fina.bciai;"*spac.ial and temporal* UmiCa- " • 
tions «yf. the particular settling vlthin whlch'the child resides/ * ' " « 

• - • - . . > : '-^^ • 

,^Aa f^^A child care-taker/ I can:, ' ' r ' . . 

• » - . ■ ; ' • . ' ■ 

. - Ideatify. the. nutri^aal ne'eds ,of a child (see Home Nut^itlonl^r ^ , * ' 
ijjcluding: ; ^' '• 

Selecting among alternate^ li^uid^diets for an'idtant Cta9the.r"s' ' 
""ilk,, aiiimal milk foWae, vegetable 'mi^k formulae). \. ' 
> - ©etermini^g when to add solid -foods t: o a child's diet , ' including 
consulting '^itj| medical and paramedical personnel " regarding 
nutritional need^. 

- Devising ways of helpiftg thV older (4^;d-d4al with the; 
^ ^ of a special diet .when .that is necessat^ , 
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tdeyifyiiig aitid provide aj-safe stimulating enVivonmilt for ,a' child, " 
incf^diug; k . * . " ' L\r * ' ' ' 

- Providing sa^fe be'ddinf for an infant. V ' , ' Jt 

- Providing- stimulating play environ^nt apptopCiate. €or-lfj'e- 
. school child. ' -J' \ ^ '< " 

- Teaching school age children hov* to identify safe pity areas.* . " 

- Purchasing or maki^ materials to*develop a child' s' Intellectual 

^ / and physical growth. ' - ■ i - 

" J^'JiSireSL?*"'" ^"^^^ .^'"'^ activities, appropr^te to > her/his age 
Mdlpiffective use of medical services for the\hhd. Including: 

- Consulting doctor regarding preventative medic iBfe^,,_^d im- 
munizations, et^ 

r- 6btalnilg emergency medical services when, nedessaty,. ■ ' * • 

- rDetermining^^ extenfof ^ubfic medical facilities and • . 

'deciding yhes it is appropria-te to use them. V . 
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Identtfy and select appropriatt: educational environments, Incltiding: 
^ Cbooslrtg apprbprlate day, c^re facilities when needed. 

Choosing appropriate pre-school facilities When needed. 
- • Consulting with te^ich^rs regarding the child !s Wucational 

d eve legmen t.' . - ^ 



Identify and provide appropriate clothljig f or a child at different 
stages of deveiopm&vt: (see Home'ciothing ^ Textile Specialist), 
inclAdi'ng: • ^ . * 

- Identifying appropriate clothing for different seasons. 

- Identifying -and providing appigjr Jate clot!|tn"g wheiiWing to 
different, climate# V ' ^ * < 

.Identifying other factors t^^gider in clothing selection 
/'(growth rate, fabric durability,' et'c.) . > 

Idjentify resources in the community vhich can be used to augment^ 
sdhool'and p'i;^-school activities, including: • / 

- playground facilities . ' ^ 

- art, craft, workshops 

- dance and n|usic programs 

- spprts .pirograms ^ / J 

- yoXith groups (religiouJ*' scouting, etc J • , >. 



Identify resources in the comunfty wj^ich may be -utilizfed to improve ^ 
^he Jiving cojiditions for- the child,' incffiWngtv 
\ Corfsuiner 5e»vicfes (such as. JT^er service. thurV^jeid 'service, counsel 

> ^ . ' \ . ." - 

ing- programs, etc.;. • , _ . - . 

Public. 8er^^ices .< such as: XfOC.^ Medicaid, food stains). 
Direct* beneVt to the child Csuch as:, diaper ^ervi A. medicaid. ^ 
'» food stamps.. Big Brother, etc'.)- - - 

./indirect benefit td the child '(sach as Counseling services. • 
Parents-without-ParCnerg, etc.). - ^ 

■ : ' ■ - - • . - . , ' . . ^ . 

Recognize and treat 'childhood diseases, including: 
■' Identifying s^dh diseases' and describing their symptomsl 

r" ■ ' • ' - , ^ • . 



Determining what Innipdiatji remedy is needed*. * . 

r Determining whether to« consult with a doctor • 

Descirlbing' books wftlth are helpful ^-esources ^in dealing with childhood 
diseases. '\ ^ • ' 

- Describing emergency procedures for various conditions. 

Identify eidotlc^al' disturbances or learning dif f iculties^J^ a child 
which needs pro^ssional treatment or added attention and obtain 
appropriate consultative advice. ^ . 

Provide legal, poral* and ethical guiddhoie^r a child, appropriate . 
to the' child's agef, including: \ f . ^ • ^ 

- Familiarizing a child with laws which may/ affect her/him. 

* Familiarizing.^ a child with ^ode& of moral conduct deemed ^ 
appropriate by the parent. . ^ , ^ ^ ^ 

r Devising ways of helping a child to'^ke responsibility' for / 
his/her behayiqu. . * * - . 

* Devising yays of helping a child to recognise' the consequences ' 



of altema.tive. behaviors. 

N * 
- Devising \/ays of helping a child to Feccrgnlze the patterns of 

behavior, appearanct, etc.^ vhlch are accepted by society 

and to assisrt 'the child in determining personal response^" ^ 

to these gatut;enis (respect fqr elders, etiquette, sbcial " 

amenities, iniplicit dress codes,,- etc. ) . 

Determi^ng and describing means of incon>ofating the interpersonal 
qualities which I value into the relationship which I ^^ve 
with a child. ^ifk \ * *. 

Devising ways of helping a child to express his/her emotiortS'^ ' 
in ^ceptabie vays. ^ 
Describing my approach to ^unishmen^ And relnforced^n^^^^f a 
..child's behavior and discuss the basis* for this approach. 

Demonstrate my understanding^^ ttie special needs of ti child 
with a fphysj^cal or emotional handicap, of a gifted child, of a 
child in a single parent home, of a child of a highly transient 
family, etc., including: ^^g^ 



- ' physKal "needs ^ 

emotional needs 

- educational needs 



D5llK)r^Rn:ate my understanding of the special needs of ^ child who has 
a sudden change in^ his or her environment, such as death^'pf aldose 
friend or re'latiyaf-^dition of* a new f amijLy ^ember (infant or ^ged) » 
divorce of .payents, etc. * 
- Defforlbe ways I develop to meet the above spjecial needs* ^ 



This list 'Is nojt a 'complete description of the skil^ls yhich a home child 
care-taker may have acquire. . The space below is ^iftvided for you to 
list'som^s^f the other competigncies which* you liiaYe acquired: 
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3^^ • ^ : 

HOME DECORATOR AND MAINTAINER 



• ; ' , ' • . ' ' 

^ , A 'home decotator and maintainor plans and executes botne clecorating 
idead tod is responsible for the. proper care of the ^ome. 
As a home <J||c^ator' an^ maintainer, I can: 

Demonstrate my knowledge of the textile aspects of the home (see 
Homfe Clothing and Textile Specialist ) . , . f ' 

' X ' ^ ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

peiQon^rate my koovledge of the, properties of woo4» including: 

- listing th*e similarities and differences between various^ kinds ' 
*of wood , • ' 

r selecting different kinds and qualities of «wood for different ^ 
^ *^ purposes » , / • . 

identifying dif^reft^'woods ' ' ' 
• refinishing different woods • * . 

• V " . ' 
Demohstrate my knowledge and skills in 'carpentry , including: 

^ • - prc^^r use ^ and maintenance of tpgls. used' in carpentry 

- designi4K- carpentry projects . v ' 

- executing carpentry projects , * ' 
repai^^g wood products ' • » ' , ,u ^ 

Demonstrate my knowledge ^ad skills in Jiome maintenance and v/ 
repair/, including: ^ ^ • 

' - preverlting' problem^ in the plumbing,^ electrica^-'and *heating 

* » * ^ « ''^ ' . 
systems in the home. t ' • . , ^ 

- diagnosing problems in th^^Lglumbing, electrical and heating * 
systems 'in the home, " J I , / 

- correcting problenis in the prumbiKg, e4ectr;Lcal and heating: 
systems in "the home, , J \ * '^^ , ^ 

- "managing the overalls mainte'ri^^j^e of the, home, incl hiding*: ! ^ 

- assessil^ what needs to be ^one. ^ ^ . . . 

- determining the costs and time involved^ including ' the con- 
sequences of postponing the p?tject. , ■ ^ '^"'^ 

- prioritize tasVs, • - % 

- det^nnin^ which tasks I can do. . ^ * . • • ^ , , 

- select- people to mal4* other repairs • • ' ^ ■> 

- explain my legal recourse iF- repairs are made poorly or improperly 
Explain my legal recourse if the ^owner of t he *^ "dwelling I re^it 
fails to k^ep the buildingp adequately maintained 5 
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jcorating, ii 



Demonstrate my knowledge , of cr^^^ive home decorating, including: 

- Analyzing the* physical elements to be Considered in decorating 

a room (ceiliiig. height , windows; electric socket. pUceirent, etc.) 

- Ana^yzi^ the non-physical *eleme^ts to be considered in home 
decorating (use by children; ag43r or han^ii capped; cleaning and ^ 
preservation of decor, flexibility, etc,)* 

- Analyzing 'the rejspurces currently available (existing furniture, 
carpeting, accessories, etc*)* , > *■ & , % 

- Determining possible changes or additions and the consequerrces 

of each. ' ' ^ ' 

- ^^escribing the effects 'pf colors in home decorating (wall color,- 

contrasing/complementary coloi;s, etc.), ^ 
Describing ways that colors, design^', mirrors^ etc. ca\ be. used 
to alter rbdm appearance, 

- Selecting products vhifCir>fc4lect the above Considerations, 




'Research products or materials on whiph I am xinfamiliar. 



Manage ya^d and ^^^^ den* care (see Home Horticulturist) , 



Marintainr, diagnose problems, and repairi^Dtprized equipment (lawn 
mower ^automobile, etc.), or electric applicances (blender, toaster^ 
• .laipps, etc.). ' f 

Prevent conditions which increase the potential for f ire« or other 
hazar4ous situations (worn wiring, spilled flammable liquitis, 

^ r 

crowded atalrs,etc. ) . " « t * % 

Prepare my family to handle various etnergencies which pay occur 
(torft^o, fire, hurricane, etc. ) . * ^ 

\ , . ■ ■ ■ . 

This list is-not a complete description of 'the skills ^hich a home 
decorator and maintainer may have acqui«=ed. The space below is' provided 
for you to list^some-of the 'other .comp^etencies which you have acquired: 
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, HOME CJLOTHING AND I T ^XTILE SPECIALIST 



# 



A home clothing and textile si^clallst is responsible for planning, 
'providing, and cariij|^fpr wearing apparel (fabric, fur', j^ewelry, etc) 
and textile products found in the home (curtain^ slipcovers, wall han^^ 
ing9, etc*)* ^ , * ^ 

As- a home clothing ahd textile specialist, i can: - - ' ~ 

Demonstrate knowledge of the properties of vaAous kinds of -fai)riC8 ^ *. 
^ an4 materials used in the home or for wearing apparel by describing: 

- Care and mal^itenance properties (cleaning, wear,, vulnerabij.ity to^ 

stains or heat, etc.) ' ^ ' 

V * - Piiabjjity and structure * \ ^ * 

f • 
Differences in method of production ^ . 

I - Relative costs " . • . 

- Terms used to describe -these mata.rials or their properties 

Analyze the weafT^g apparel needs of people taking into consideration 
• ' ' / 

such factors as age, figure, size, budget, kind and level of activ^ities, 
\ , • ^ ( 

fashion, and individual differences and interests* 

r • 

Demonstrates skills used in producing clothing or home textile 
products by: 5 

- iJsing patterns, 'according to accepted^st^feaifds, to^make' clothing 
^ , * or other home textile producq^. ^ ^ • . * 

- Making" alterations of patterns of merging two or morfe patterns , 
to make clothing or other home textile products. 

- Creating my own patterns from which to make clothing or other 
home textile products. ^ p ^ . . ' ^ 

^ ' - Describing proper use and maintenaiice of tools and equipment ^ 

\ used in textile construction (sewing machine, loom, etc.). 

* * 

- Describing the process I use to create, design, ajid Ij&plement 

> a textile related idea. • ' • V . 

- Using a variety of different techniques in my specialty (em- 
broidering, leather work, tailoring, spinning, v^aving, macrame, 
kn^itting, crofcheting, upholstering, etc.). ^ 
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^ - Showing bow different fibers produce different ^effects. 

- Describing ways of determin-ing the kind of results which occur 
when different techniques /colors and materials are combined. ' ' 

Demonstrate skills and ^knowledge related ^o ;naiatenance of wearing 
apparel and home textile products including: 

- Desceribing prqper- cleaning or preserving procedures* ^ • 
' - Describing procedures for altering, mending, and/or remodeling. 

^ Describing sto^tage considerations. ~ ^ ^ ^ 

List and explain terms used in my specialty area (warp, skein, bias, 
flat fell seam, etc). 

Discuss the history of, my specialty^and describe how* methods .and 
materials hav| changed, . . 

Identify the^ technjLque, period, and origin of various textile 'and/ 
or clothing samples. ^ - * 



•This list is not a complete description ,of the skills which a home 
clothing and terxtile specialist m^ have acquired. The space below is 
j^rovided for you to list of the other competencies which you 

have acquired: 
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< ^ ^ iiOME HORTICULTURIST *^ . ^ , ' - ( 

^ ] ^ - ' . • 

A home horticulturist is concerned with tfi^ practical as{)ects of 
gro^ring (procuring, planting, maintenance, etc.) of trees, fruits, 
vegetables, lEloyers, and ornamental plants. 

As a home horticulturist, I can: • * 

- Demonstrate my knowledge of the environmental- influences which 
effect plant growth by: ^ . 

- Describing the properties qf variou^ kinds of s<Al including: 

- hpw* to test the soil v 

- how to change soil properties 
the kind of plants which need o^r provide various soil properties 

- how to improve soil drainage ox preyerit erosibn 
* - how^ to get assistance with soil problems 

how to mix ferjfilizers appropriately* 

- how to pre>4re con^ost or alter the soil properties organically 

- how-to prepare soil prior to planting- 

- how to maintain soil after the growing season - if outdoars 

- ajn explanation of any tool^ frequently used in ^ soil work 

- Describing methods of providing an optimum environment for the 
various kinds of plants I grow (moisture in the air, lighting, 
temperature, etc.). 

- Describing iq^thods of protecting plants from the adverse effects of 
environmental influences* which I can't alter. 

- Demons trat^ my knowledge of the^bidogical functioning of plants by: 

- Naming all the parts of various kinds of plants and the fui^ction 
they serve for the plant. • * , 

- Describing the process by which 4 plant gets its nourishment. 
Describing the process of rege^ieration for various kinds of plar\J;s. 

- Describl^ng the classi'fication system used in ordering plants into 
roups. 

Demonstrate my knowledge of planting and transplanting procedures by: 

- Describing 'the considerations and techniques involved with 
transporting and transplanting^ a plant, ti:^e,~etjc., and the. 
special care to be taken following transplanting. ' 




- -Describing. the qualities of a' plant to be considered prior to 
' >^ purchasing or . transplanting. »' 

- Describing the growing season of various plants and how to 
determine when and where to plant seeds or seedlings. 

'^'^ - Describing hbw I select "between vatie'ties of plants or seeds 

available to me* * 
^ V " DemohJtrate planting techniques* 

^ " - Selecting containers appropriate for various types of 

ornamental and/or indoor plants. 

- Demonstrate my knowledge of hazards affecting plants and how to 
remedy them by: ♦ ^ , * 

- Describing the differences between^ anijnals and insects which 
are harmful to the plants I grow and J:hose which*'"directly or 

^ . indire'ctly help the plants I grow (bees and cross pollination, 
lady bugs which eat^ aphids. which eat leaves, etc.)* 

- Describing. methods of detecting and diagnosing plant damage^ 

- Describing -the organic oc inorganic methods of preventing damage 
to plants from insects. 

^ - Describing the various methods of we^d control. 

- Describing the Methods which I use to prevent plant damage 
■» 

due to animals. • - 

- Describing the cost effectiveness aspects of the various jnethods 
• . described above. 

- Describing the resources available to me to obtain assistance 
with these kinds of problems. 

- Describing and^explaining any tools or materials used in pest 
* , * or^weed control." 



- Demonstrate my knowledge of plant maintenance by: ' 

S 

Describing how I arrange my resources to allow fdic optimum 
plant maintenance. 
- Describing the cues which I use to diagnose a need for a change in 
maintenance procedures and how I proceed to test my diagm^is. 
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- Describing the care that- various plants need for optimum growth, 

- Describing the co^^^ri^s to be coifcidered in liarvestlng. 

t 
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Demonstrate my knowledge of a p^rtlciflLar method or part of a • 
method' of ^growing or caring for plants (organic gardening, 
creating hybrids, etc.)* 

Demonstrate my indepth knowledge of a particular kind of plant 
find its care. * . * . 

- * Demonstrate knowledge of harvesting vegetables, fruits, and flowers. 

Demonsti^te my knowledgVof the proper care for plant products 
• (flowers once they have been cut; vegetables once they's been 
i harvested). 

Demonstrate knowledge, and techniques of plant pruningr 

- facilitating growth and/or flowering 

- seasonally ^ - 

- after transplanting 

^ for ornamental effects 



This list is not a.complete^description of the skills which a home . 
horticulturist may have acquired^ The space below is provided for 
you to list some of the other competencies which. you have^ acquired: 
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Appendix B 



^MINUTES: Conference on Accrediting the €oBq)etencie8 Acquireii by Women from 
The^r Domestic and Volunteer Work Experience 

March 1-7-18, 1975 



Monday - March 17 ' ♦ , • 

EVENING SESSION * * * • . 

Guest Speakers ; John Valley, Directot^ College-Level Placement & 
Equivalency Program, CAEL Assembly Activities . 
Tom Don Ion 



Participants.: 



Sister Margaret Burke, Barat College 
Mary Jo Clark, Educational Testing Service 
Anita Cleveland, Mercer University in Atlanta 
Pauline Connell, Winona State College 
Ruth Ekstrom, Educational Testing Service 
Guadalupe Hernandez-Gutirarez, ^an Jose City College 
Abigail Harris, Educationa)L Testing Service 
Judith Ifomer, Salem Colle^ 

Marlain^ Lockheed, Educational Testirfg Service 
Marilyri Wiener, Northeaste^in,,^iversity 



John ^Valley.- Historical Framework of Assessing Non-Traditional Learning 
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In 1974, Educational Testing Service and a group of American colleges 
and universities received funding frcjm the Carnegie Coi;poration of New York for 
the establishment of a system called Cooperative Assessi&ent of Experiential 
Learning (CAEL). The three main comppnents of the project^ consisted o/: 

» , * 

1) surveying and development of, assessment methods that , 

are appropriate for experiential* learning, ^ 

2) validation of these methods,-^d ^ 

3) optimum utilization of the outcomes of the project 

The org£vnization ve^icl^s proposed to accomplisJi these tasks were a small 
task force of institutions working actively with Educational Testing Service 
and a much larger consortium of institutions (CAEL Asseiii>ly) .through which 
to t/ry out new methods and disseminate project information. v 

lane literature and an Invei^tory bf existing programs. 



Aftar preview of availa 
four priority work areas were establislied 



1) assessment techniques for interpersonal skills^ , 

2) portfolio (davelopmeat, 

3) means, of assessment of work experience, and 

4) lise of expert judgeniSent in assessment 
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In addition, twenty university site projects were funded through GAEL - * 
'to Investigate particular aspects of asses&lng non-traditional learning. ' • 

^ Specific ^Iqpected products were defined and are being evaluated, 

♦ In May the GAEL Assembly will neef in New Orleans to review the work* ; 
4one in the four^^'priority areas and to continue working in these areas through 
the use of Developmental Task- Workshops. . . 

Tom Donlon -'Sample Focus: Ihterperdonal Skills Appraisal 

m ■ 

Tom Donlon picked up where John Valley left off by focusing on one of 
^ four priority areas defined by GAEL; assessment of interpersonal skills. * 
The Task Force to deal with this area began by attenq)ting to define ccmpeteniy 
levels in 'interper«onai skills. This was eventually accomplished by using^' ^ 
the categoiiles defined by the Di^ionary of Occupational Titles as a startl^*^ 
point from, which to devise eleven skill clufftets. 

The Task Force th<en concentrated ' on a cbmpendivun of assessment techniques 
and how each technique could be used in appraisal of interpersonal skills. 
The techniques discussed were: 

1, checklist of elements of the experience ^ 

. 2, autobiographical statement 
3. ' letters of recommendation ^ 

*^ • 4, interview 

*5, expert judgement ratings ' 

6, topical essay ' 

7. tests 

• 8. simulations 

9. grou|r discussions {leaderless) - : w ' ^ , 

,10. work saiqples ' ' ' \ I ^ 

% 

11, content analyieis (e,.g* » minutes of An organization) 

Discussion followed on the appropriateness of usin^ these various techniques. 
A concern which emerged and became the focus for discussion was the process 
of linking the e39perience to a particular course or academic area. * 
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^ . :• jt PrdbleiBs tdn Accredl tt&^s^S X:o]Bpe tencies ^ Acquired 
^ ^ /ij^' Women frol Their .Domestic OTt ydlunteer Work Experience* 

MaroKlS, 197!^^ ^ 



r 



^ J ^ , .'^ - . . ' Confer^nee Participants 

V ' ' * ' ' • ' ( - 

*Lyxjn* BrookSni Adelphi Universit;^ 

Winifred; Brown, New York C^fty^Mayor'^^ Voluntary Adtion Center 
Sistfer Margaret Bu^'ke, iarat Colle)5e # }^ 

Mar> Jo Clark, Educational Testing Service, • 
Ai\ita Cleveland^ Mercer University \in AtlaAta 
Pauliife Conneli, Winona State College ^ 
Ruth Ekstrom, Educa^tlonal Testing Service ' . . ' 

. I Guadali:m'e flemandez-GutierreZg^San Jose City Qpllege ^ . 

* Abigail Harris, Educational ,T6st^ng Service * 
Judith Honer, Saiem-C^k^e ^ ^ ^ 
Marlaine Lockheed,* Edu<^Ronal Testing Servlcei - ' 
Joan Mansfield, Association of ''Junior Leagues , , 

* John MqGarragKy, llev Xork State Education Department: . /' " ' - , v 
E;.tzabeth Olson, ^Ainerican, National Red -Cross ^ ' 

CaroJL Stoe)^, Fund for, ^*e Improvement ^f^ostsecondary Education ^ 
* , Marilyn Wiener,^ Nor the* tern Uniyer^ity ' m - 

9:30 a.m. « DfsCt&sion: A Fr^worle for Conceptualizing Domestic and Voluntj^er 
^ ^oiq)etencies': A Jhree ft^mensi-Qnral Taxonomy 



If - 
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1 - ^ ^ / 

. ^As an introduction to this discas^ior^the (Sp^lege; representatives 

' • . were asked to indicate the position of theif respective schools in 

' . ^regard 'to the r^evance of ^kills a^tjuired by women ia .domestic and 

volunteer work.\ AsckssiOn followed In w^ich Northeastern,/ ^^^a ^ 



State Colleg^, and Aiielphl University representative^ responded 
* thatf thieir schools would* grant .credit for* Cfertaifi experiences.* The ^ 
neces^ity^of thor,<|u^r>documentatiori of thd^worj^ejcperience by the 
womefi requesting credit was ati^cfssed. Although Barat College d(5€te, 
no't-yet grant |ir edit for work , experience,. Sister Margaret - Burke >^ 
suggested tliat^ skills acquired and certai^ experiiences would provide* 
*. fertile baa-e^ for ii\d4nendent stud^ cpurses. ,In tnis type of course, 
Ae wojaan wcfuld be given the opportunity tq build, upon s,kills acquired 



n exploring an area of her interest. ^ 



These notes^ were prepared by Mary Ellen Caro, an undergraduate intern from 
. ^ the College' of St. Elizabeth, as parfof her' field experience iii, sociology 
at Educational Testing Service, under the sponsorship ot Dr. Lockheed and 
^ .Dr. Eksitrom. . . ^, * • ' * * 
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In response td^tj^ip^iscuss^n the Representative^ , from the 
yarlo\i8 volunteer groups e^^i^ssed ^the need'' to make the ^ 
volunteer >wa^(Co£. he]^30erl^des .within tlie organisation 
as being: i^Pflt learning e^erience and, 2) mi part of commilnity 




^^j^ovemen^, * > 

Moying from this point, the thr^e dimensional tfSconotiiiy of 'the 
conq>^tencies acquir^^^ womefi ^roo^ domestic an4 volunteer 
j^ork was presented. The following tlimensions were listed; 
p Betting of the activity,. 2) the function of the activity, 
and 3) ^he medium of the activity. Orjj^^izing these dimensiorrs 
S.nto a cubical , figure displaying tea institutional setting3 > 
aad possili^ie thre^ functions, adminisUjAron, socialization, and 
service that majf be performed within these setting^, the college • 
representatives were afked to irfdicate which of settings, types 
of ^u^ctions*, and medium of the^uncti9ns they viewed as potential^ 
ar^^as, for college credit. «The ten ^institutional settings Ic^entlf led 
are as faljldws: tilings, people^ ideas, health,, education, justice, 
citizenship, recreation, social welf are,^ivic and community action, 



religion, politics, and home.^ Although there appeared to.be somd' 
, confusion on the part of college participants '^about .Ipeire^ation 
between setting and its' particular functit^n, ^areas oKpotenlflal 
credit were listed'^ - * . , V ^ •^^ 

The^ ai^as^ suggested by th^ various college representatives are as 
follows: ' dP * 

X) recreation ^ » • ' ^ ^ " . v 

2) social service ^^-i 

3) civic community * 

4) political . ^ - ^ * • ' - 

5) health, * , 

6) religion ' • 
A 7) communication - «' ' 
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Ii^ the area of health. Sr. MArg^rejt Burke, Barat College mentioned , 
tl^ nunbei^r df school nurses returning to college in Response to 
state legislalflRt requiring* a bachelor degree. The experience of 
these nurses could be viewed as potential ain^gas^ for college credijt* ' 

The problem of granting credit in an area which there is not a 

^ * ' • ~" ' * . 

Jflepartment present, such as health, was raised. The suggestion was 
di£ade thatevaluators'f rom these d^partmeo^ts in other colleger and 
universities be used to evaluate'^experiences, 

IR^ SUMMARY, the initial discussion of co]iq>etencies acquired by women 

in domestic and vplunteer experiences suggested that the college 

rep^entatives certainly View certain experiences a^' potential* 

credit but there exist certain college concerns regarding' the 

grating of credit. These concerns were discussed further later 

in* the conference. ^ . - 

-^-"^ ' * * 

Some Current Approaches ttl^^crediting Women's Prior Learning: ' ' 

1) Adelphi-LynA Brooks, 2) Northeastern-Marilyn Wiener, and 3) 'Winona 

State-jPauline Connell • ^ ' 

's. n-..- ■ •-• ■, • . ■ 

At tfRis point, three current approaches to accrediting experience 
were disc-ussed. They will be sunonajj^j^ed briefly. 

1) Adelphl University ' ' <• 

Accreditation^f? women* s prior learning .is giv^n in two areas — • 

l)^l^'fe -reaming^ experience gained iH non-structilXed. course such as 

i ^ — » — ^ ' . , ' 

valJunteer worlc, or 2) n'oT;i-^c(^ Hege courseg - strructured^ coursed given 
through fn-servioe training or m Institutional settings i^vplving 
^valuation* and academic standards. - % . V ' 
This Wcyeditation is catried out^ through a program, ABLE; irt 
opetation at Adelphi called University Coll^ege. At present, eight 
hundred students are part ot University ,C<pilege whiel> has its own 
requlremwits andN*cl«^isses. This college^f unctions separately from 




Ailelphl Pnlyeraityi although upon completion of a program leading 
to thfe» bachelor* 8 degree through University College, a 'student 
receives ^lie'^el^hi jUniversity di^oma* ' 

The stijclctit enrollsV throuigb the University College, for a 
fptal of six credits, but attends only one class period of three 
hours per week. .The reivainder of the > credited are applied to 
Independent vork on^tha j^aNh of . the student. Thus, teaching 
time amounts to'three hours, whlle^the student pays vfqr si^ 
hours* The^finaxtci^al benefit of programs &uc]» as these to a 
univeraity are essential to their existence. ''Innovative pro- 
cedures sucKas^this alleviates f4i];'ther financial' burden. of the 
school,. vhila|pnabling tRe student- to xft) inde'pendeiit work*' 

There are son^ caveats assoqiated with accrediting life 
leamifl^'in^oPcollega courses of^he University CoU'ege.^ / 
Credit received through *life learning or non-college^^courses may 

n^t be accepted by other depav^tments. Also, if graduate 'or 

^' * • \ • 

medical $chool^t Adelphi is a future goal of the stuldent, the 

general r^ulrements of the University must be met. . Lynn 

Btooks cited two exaiiq>les of students accepted to law and medical 

school that have cbinpl^ted their undergraduate work through the 

ABLE program, and' 4IS0 met^general requirements of the la^er 

uniyergity. ■ ' . . - 

' \ . ^ ' i '. 
At Aflelphl University, the process of obtaining credit Is a 

systeml^ed one, involving paid evaluatltDn and requiring thorough 

documentation by the student. To receive non-college course credit 

docum^n^gig/Lon of experience Is necessary* «'A portfolio ^f tKls 

material Is sent to an evaluator frM an ^ppropViate-^ department, or 

to an qutBdde evaiuator if the area is Aot ^cover^d^by instruction 

at Adelphi. The evaiuator Is paid $25 per evaluatlQilv , There Is 



no .charge to the ^9t^udent for the evaluation, and ther^^s no limit 

of the number of credits accepted. ' ' . , 

To obtain/credit for life-learning > tA«, student registers for 

'a vorkshop^ (fee required) . in which s^e is taught to categorize 

her experience £nto specific areas. At the end of .the workshop, # 

the student presenrts^ a portfolio ^or evaluation, indicating the 

nu^iber of credits' desired. ^ There' is an appeal option available 

to the student if she disagrees wi'th ^he number of credits < * 

" . . , ^ • . , ^ ' , 

recefyed. A limit of thirty credits can^be grated for life-* 

lemming . Lynn Brooke stresBCKl tb% role of counseling in aidlpg 

£he^ student to maximize her prior , learning experience. ^ ^ 

, 2) Northeastern University ^ , " ^ 

Npn-college ex^er^en^e is granted .credit to those students 
p^^t^icipating" in* programs leading to the" bachelor's degree in liberal 
ar.ts ttvrough Che University jCollege. * A limit pf sixteen hours can 
be credited.'' Unlver^ity^ College grants the same /degree as the larger 
pnivers Ity . ; * - 



The. student must petition the- chairman. of thfe related departments 
for credit. The final dtecision for credit is left to the chairman 
and consul tfcts. ' Only matriculated student;s with farty' ealmed credits 
ar.e permitted XQ petition for credit: , " , 



3) Winona State College ' ^ f 

' K ■ ' : i ' - il . - 

Upilyizlng state* funds, Winona State maintains^ an Sxt^ernal 



Studies Program recognizing credit .gained from:- 1), Life-work 
experience and, 2) informal* experience. Studeat^ paVticipating 
in this program, are required to fulfill general requirementa, a.nd 
doing so, receive th^' same decree as those students dot par^ici- 

patlng in the program. '7 >3 ' '* ^ 

• . ■ < - • '■ ■ ■ * 



■r 



Through offices located .both .6n and of 4 canpus'^^ a student 
petitioning f 01;^ i^redi-t may submit, her application and portfolio. 
, Included in the portfolio must be documentation of* t^^e ' experience 
as^a biograuJiical sketch o|^ 'the' applicant^ . Instructors* ^ 
€tvaluate the portfolio at .rio cost/ Credit can be Barn^ in the • 
fqllowing three divisions: ' . * ' 

1) structured courses 

2) general subject are^, e,g,,' law enforcement* : 

3) ' general Elective category 



IN SUMMARY-, colleges, and universities currently accrediting women* s 
prior :i.eaming stressed: 1) the responsibility of student ih . 
prepaijing a thorough portfol|p'of h^r experience, and,^ 2) the need 
of Competent counseling maximizing^ the experience .of the ^otfan. 

Some CurrentAjppraaches to Training and Evaluating Volunteers i 
I) Winifred Brown, 2) Joan Mansfield, 3j Betty Olson, dttd 4) John 
McGarraghy - , • . . 

, ^ Mbving from the pergpegtive .of th^ university representatives, / 

yoiunteer repi;jBsentatives were asked to describe their appfbaches in 

training a:nd evaluating volunteers. J^an Mansfield, representing 

the Association of Junior Leagues, discussed th^ir aim of establishing 

national standards. In orierfting the volunteer worker to her , 

eaqperience, training and service to the community were Stressed. 

Jijiirr^nt concerns of the Junior^ Leagues involve the developmfent of 

^structured training for 'their volunteers through Institutes anc? 

courses. . • • , ^ • 

, Betty Olson, rep tesetiting the American Red'Croas, described the 

In-setVlce training available to volunteers of^he RedfcCross.. ' 

i . * ■ ■ 

service training is highly structure in the Red Cross. . Their 
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current concern, 1^' aslciiig the indlvldatil volunteer to identify 



• y 



8]^clfic leaning goals and: to develop a thorough portfolio of her 
ei^eritoce* * ' » * * 

^ WiI^if^cd Brown, of the New York City Mayor's Volynt;^ry Action v 
Center, focttsed attention on the need to develdp a list of coofietencles 
ac^quired by women in volunteexf and domestic wdrk* 

"Representing the. New York State Education Department) Johr^ 



KcGarraghy preset ed an example of an eval 



of coiiq)etencies of - ^ 



a volunteer e^erlence performed, by the Office of tioncolfeglate 
. ^ Sponsored Instruction. This office serves to evaluate structured 
^^^^tralnipg experience in terins of college predit^ While it is utilized 
niDatly, by, businesses, this evaluation can be extended' to volunteer 




sationsT-^ Credit re^gprnendation^Ts made-^only in e^&luatltig 
^which have specific objectives and mechanislas for 
evaluating th$ program* ^ ' ' 

At thip poidt ^9^»^iUQsion ended as the conference recessed for 

liihch. 




lilb^.m. Colle^ge Concerns Regarding the Crediting of Prior Learning 

Dr. Lockheed presented. the following college concern^ regipding 

' )..• ' ^' . ■' ■ . " . 

' crediting and as^ed the'^representatives to respond:^* ^ 
1) The concern, for maintaining academic excellesnce and ^ 



instituti'ortai standard^ 

0 



V 



2) The economic disincentive for 'accrediting prior learning 

3) Faculty desire to 'maintain control over curriculum 

4) Fear that accrediting women* s non-^rk competencies will ^ 
i?^ult"in a perceptfcn that their, degree is inferior to^ 

men*s degrees. ^ . 
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V ^ ^ 

^ ... i , ^ ^ ■ — 

5) . Thd concern that this practice ##111 encoiyrage more 

*. , *. ' 

non-iiraditlonral stifidents to return to college and 
thusl^er the quality 9l undergraduate experience 

6) Difficulty in estfi^bliahing uniform evaluation standards 

7) Opinions^ of state and regional accrediting associations 

8) Lack of volunteer training, supervision and evaluation ^ 

*9) The concern that theory is as important as actual experience 
» 

10) The concern over efft.cient administrative functioning 

("nitty-gritty") ^ . ' 

In response ta this list of concerns, t^ie college and university 

^ 'c- ■ ' 

representatives were in consensus that the economic concepts of 

'% 

.coll.eges and universities were the strongest. The point that 

crediting of women's prior learning must prove to be beneficial 

to the school was^ stressed. If accrediting leads to increased . ^ 

enrollments, a college will be more apt to favor some iform of 

\r ■ \ 

accrediting progranu A 

In terms of specific concerns, Guadalupe Hemaydez-Gutierrez of 

San Jose City tlollege pointed out the problem faced by a junior 

college in granting credit for prior -learning. The^'student receiving 

credl?t for prior learning who. intends to complete her degree at a 

. / ■ ' 

four-year, college yiil face a possible difficulty in transferring 
these credits. It would be ^lecessary for the junior college J 
participating i»' accreditation to work with a tour-yeat college; 

Pauline Connell, Winona Staftt' College, described the expectations 
that are placed on % student taking an equivalency test.* I^t has 
been feljt that the student should pass the* test with an "A" in order 

0 

to receive credit, whereas the student taking a structured course 
receives credit in passing vith\marks that could Have been lower. 
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At Adelphi', there is an economic . concern that by' accrediCtng 

certain experiences' there will be a ^ubseguent, loss of students in 

courses, since their accrediting replaces these courses. , Lynn 

Broeks raised an iioportant consideration Are the students which 

receive credit for prior learning students already enrolled in the 
» 

college or are these students men or women who wOuld never come 
po college if this program'did not exist? * • 

Sr, Margaret Burke of Barat College focused on the role of the 
small college an^ its concWn in accrediting prior learning.* In 
a small college, experimentation with a program sucA as this is 
impo^ibl^, .There is not the same <l^l(|^e of flexibility ^ is 
available to a University having an enrollment of ten thousand 
students and commpnsurgte faculty. ^ 

One of the greatest concerns involved in accrediting prior 
feaming involves the fbllowing decisions^ 

1) The college must decide if the accrediting program is 
to be, a perpherial part of the larger allege 

• community; or if it will be 

2) A program integrated with the college community 

Marilyn Witlier of Northeastern University pointed out the enroll- 
metit. ince?htive iJr^ught about by an atcrediting program. Judith * 

4 

Homer expressed a conceiti that the potential student be assured that 
her education would not be inferior to that of the student in the 
traditional program, • 



IN SUMHARY, It is clearly evident from the responses of!"the college 
representative^hat economic considerations and academip standards 
of excellence rank' high among the greatest concerns of colleges in 
accepting accrediting programs. If these concerns were adequately 
net, the college reppsentative would welcome a pro'^ta^^ for accredi- 
tatioji of women's prior learnings \, * 

« * — 

Some Possible Api*roaches tothe Accrediting of Women's Life Experience 
Loiq>etepcies x - 

The final discussion of this conference focused on possible 
approaches to accrediting women's life experienke competencies. 
The conference partfclpants werg. pre^nted with a sample report 
. of a volunteer worker who applied to California State Universitv 
for credit -for her prior experiences, \rper reading the sample ' 
poftfollo, the college representatives were asked to inSicate 
whether credit could concievably be given for the experiences 
contained in th"^ report, in working for the volunteer agency, 
this volunteer professional demonstrated skill and achievement 
in organization, administration, research, training, and communi- 
cation. in developing a Call For Action program at broadcasting 
station KABL. 

In response to this- portfolio, all collegiate representatives 
currently involved with accrediting programs agreed that cfedi-t for 
this experieiice'-could be given, although further docuinentation would 

be required. Specific approaches are as follows: 

\ 

Northeastern.. Stressing the relation of this experience to actual 
subject rather than competency, Marilyn Wiene/ estimated a possible 
16 credits fdr this experience with the following potential breakdown 



2 credits - Social organization 

4 credits - Public {Relations . - ' 

4 credits - area of drugs, alcohol 

Further documentation was s^en as necessary for complete Evaluation, 

Winona State : Pauline Conhell viewed the porfoiio in light of 
actual course requirements and estimated 'a potential twelve' 
Credits for this work experience. ' ' i • 

Bar at College ; Although no accreditation program exists^, ot. 

Margaret Burke could see a potential six .credits for this work 

experience* Four credits could be given in the iarea of urljan *• 
• ^ 

studies, while two credits could be given for 'a practicum. 

Adelphi ^Jnivarsity : Lynn Brook^^noted th^t thi^ {Portfolio was 
a good beginning; but further clarification would be necessary. 

Mercer University ; Anita Cleveland estimated a potential twenty 
credits in quarter hours for these experience/. The area in 
which credit would be received would be independent study 
within the corresponding department. 
The actual results of this student's petition were as follows: 
ten hours credit in the area of General Studies cAatingent on the 
portfollp and a subsequent paper. ^ ' ^ ^ 

Focusing, on the volunteer ^jroup representatives, Dr» Lockheed 
asked the participants to indicate if their organization could 
pro^^i"^ similar portfolios for ^4: heir mem^^ers. The vari6us 

V 

volunteer representatives e>^essed thd lack of a definite outline 



explaining how to write a portftrtes^nd what tp include. 

In preparing an outline for a volunteer agent^y, the following 

requirements for developing a portfolio vere iiste^^;: 

1. Clear definition of the field ^ activity, good outline 

2. Specif Tc it y'^f skills and metho4ology 

3. Presentation of product or results 



' In additifOn ,to utilizing a con^rehen^ive outline, the nec^aslty, 
of contacting the right person at the college was stressed. It 
wad enphaslzed that a college contact person duch Adult Education 
. Director most be viewed as an advocate of the potential student. 

IN CONCLUSION, the conference focused on the problems In accrediting 
the cosqpetencies acquired by women from their domestic and volunteer 
work experience by examining the perspectives of the colleges and - « 
universities and volunteer organizlitions. The concei^is of colleges 
In accrediting prior learning Wlsre explbted in light of economics, 
I academic standards, and oth^r factors. In discussing the role of 
the volunteer organization in helping the volunteer, formulate 
documentation of her experiences, it became apparent that therei is' 
a need for the development of outlines for use In training volunteers 

to organize their e^^erience for potential credit ^evaluation. 

\ 
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Appendix D • * ' 

List of yoluntek^ agencies contacted 8i/ce:'the February 1975 
Progress Report: 

- Natiional ,W6mep;s Political Caucus 
Lincoln Park ^oologic^ Society 

Voluntary Ac^tion CenteTs - Eugene. Oregon; . Salt Lake Ci€y, Utah; 

Boul*r, Colorado; Lansing Michigan ' ^ 



St. Lawrence Hos^^l, Community Mental Health Center 
Ri^h't to Read * ' ^ 

Women's Information Center - Pueblo, Colorado 
National Association of. Bank Women 



✓ 




National .Council of Jewish Women 
Wpmen^s Opportunity Center - Irvine rCalifomia 
**artfl»rs Incorporated - Boulder, Colorado >' 
Butler Hospital - Providence, Rhode Island " ' • •- 
American AsstJciak-ion of University -Women' . " 
, National Information .Center on Volunteerism . 
AlianC. for,Volunteerism"i ^Notei The project- has- ^ member on :t 

Alliance Task Torce on Educatipn ^ i 

Americari Society ^of Directdrs of Volunteer Service ^ 
The- Women's' Insti^ut^ ' ^ . 

Fre^qo. (Ckifcirnia) Community Council -.Child Care Needs' Committee 

Literacy Volunteers Vf New Ydrk State , V 

' ' * — ^ . 
Sdcial Sejrvlce Board of North Dakota" 

Cali|'©mirf Hospital Association ' 

West Central (feoirgia RegiWl Hospital'* ' . 

. Lfe%^ of WoWnJ Voters - Idah J 
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« Appendix' F ' t 

College Site Visits':* AdviSSqry %pard Colleges x 



December 2/ 197A - San Jose City College ; Dr, Thomas Goosales, Dean of; j 

Instruction: General and Transfer Education.^ 

. / • , • 

San Jo»e City College is^ large urban junior- college, with an enrollment 

of «>r« than 15,000 students arid^^ faculty of over 250 full-time instructors. . 

' s 

The college offers both a te^nal Associate of Arts degree and course* of 

crfedit which transfer to the state college system. The college^^ed^ives 

. . .. 

.its funding from the local public school district on an average daily attendance 
basis. . 



ETS met with /the Dean of Instruction: general and transfer education, 
^as wall as.wixi^ihe directors oT^several programs" intended to' facilitate 
women's reentry into higher 'educat ion • , , . ' r' . . ' 

Dr., Gonzales had jonly recently been appointed ^'o his position, and was 





newly arrived f ^om'cplorado>. He expressed int'^^st ip the atea of cdtapefency 

« *■ ' * ^ 

b-ased education but felt tbat there was faculty' i;esistence to it3 impie^ » 

mentation^ as it was^seen^as a threat to joS sec^fty ^nd as difficult to 
achieve. Cre'dit; for prior^eaming Is not easily acquired, Although a 
student may '^challenge" et class amd tak^ a test to be^. exempted from further 
,*^ttend*ance; this practice 1^* npt encouraged. - A stud^ft^may challenge a cWss« 
. only after ^uccearsfuliy completing ^2 units. 
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ETS met with representatives from the Women's Re-rntry Program, the 
Wo»eii in Transition program and the Retired Jte-Entry program, to discuas the 
problems Involved in accrediting the competencies acquired. from prior e^^Ti- 
ence in general. Questionnaires were- distributed to be filled out by sonie^ 
students; "about six students were contacted directly. ' 

It was reported that both the WREP and the WIT programs attracted 
students, with over 450 applications received for the As/places availatle 
•in the WREP. ^ • ' J ^ 

Other Contacts: - . * . ' • ' "> 

^ 1) Guadalup6" Hernandez-Gutierrez, Director, .Women's Re-Entry Progr^, 

2) Gloria Bramin, Assistant Director, Women's Re-Entry Progfam, 

3) Jean Grabiec,- Director, Women in Transition program-, 
' 4) Joan MdorF,""Director7~Retired^ Reentry 'ptogram. 



Decctaber 5> 1974 - Mills College : Dr. Roussel Sargent, D,ean of the Faculty # 
Hlli^ College is a small private liberal arts college for women with a 
' ♦ Student enrotlnjent oi over 1,000 and 4 full-time faculty of over 100 in- . 

structors. The college offers both undergraduate, and graduate degrees, and 
^Ijjjlp^ financed largi^y from^ tuition and endowment. . « 

ETS met with Dr.- Sargent and Dr.^ Robert Wert , the president of the 
college, to discuss 'issues of accrediting the competencies women acquire 
ftptn domestic and volunteer work. Both educators esq)ressed- concern over the 
growing number of older wpmen on the Mills caB5)us (over 15% of the under- 

s - . ' 

graduates are returning student^) an^were reluctant to engage in ariy 
activity which brought more older women on the campus without f^rt^\^r study 
of thaf odtisequenceaof such action. . . 

While there exist mechanisms at the college to accredit prior learning, 
such as the CLEP, students are not encouraged to obtain credit in th^ way. 
. A meeting with a number of Returning women students revealed that the students 
felt that little they had learned deviously had much relevance ^to th6^ 
college courfies. The school is not at aUi||pterested in competency bas^d 
education, apd |the stiidents concurred. QuCT^onn^ires were distributed to 
/ \>€ completed by the women sjtudents. ^ ^^l^ 

Other Contacts: 

1) Chi;^L8 Schoonover, Director,, Career and Life Planning Center , 
* '2) Lee'Mlrmow, Educational Policy Comm;Lttee 

3) Beth O^Neill, Deait-of .AduvLssions ^ ^ ' 

/ ' . ' . . * • ^' • - . 

^ 4) Allen Wendt, Professor of Engl^ish , ' \ ' 

*■ * ^ 

5) Edna Mlt^ell, PtofeBS9r of Child Development' , . 



December 9, 1974 - University of Minnesota ; Dr^ A. J. Llmik*^ Acting Associate 
y±ce President of Academic Administration. , . * - 

University of Minnesota is a large public undergraduate and graduate 

' ' ' . /• 

ijostitutlon with over 50,000 students enrolled. The college receives it|s 

funding from the state ^nd from students* tuition; tuition covers a^ifTroxlmately 

25Z of the cost of Instruction • 

BTS T^t with Dr. A. J. Llnck, Acting Associate Vice President for Academic 

Administration and Dr. S. M. Clark, Acting Assistant Vice President for-Aca- 
• demic Administration, to discuss the general issue of accrediting the col!^)e- 

tencies acquired from prior experience. In this regard^ the CLEB is used 

and encourage^^nd other prpgrams in the college are supportive of accrediting 
} prior learning. ETS met with the directol: of admissions, the director of 

the continuing education .and extension pouhseling service,, the director of . 

the office for special learning opportunities, . and the director, of^^ unl- 

versity without walls. Qlkestionnaires were left with •the^^'director of the 

• ^ * 

continuing education apd extension counseling service to be filled out tjy 
her. students. la general, there are n^eiq^s ^aechanisms for acquiring credit 

prior learning aftbe University. >^ 
Otheir, Contacts: 



1) Jim Preus, Director bf Adnissitkis 

2) Vera M. Schletzer, Direct^ 



jft of Continuing JBducat;ion ^4 Extension 
Counseling ^ * ' t . 

3) Donald Myrvik^ Director, Oifice for Special Learning Opportunities 

• ^4) Jeff Johnson, DiSrect^, IJnlversity Without Vails • » . . • * 



' * • ' ^ 

Dec^ber 10> 19/4 ■ Wliy)na State College; Pauline Cormell, Aidvlgor CoordJytor 
External Studles'Pr^ram. / 

Winona State^Colleg'e is a public four-year institution offering both 
terminal two- and four-year degrees, a^ well as some graduate degrees. Of ^'^ 
the total enrollment, 400 students are* in external studies. The school is 
^4i|jianced on a state matching tuition Hasis with no reimbursement made for* 
accrediting prior learning. \ i 

■ • ■ - . / 

The process for accrediting prior | learning, involves initial counseling 

\ ' ' ' ' 

with an advisor who helps the student* p/epare a vita and portfolio of his or 
her accomplishments. This portfolio is reviewed by the advisor and ^ecomDen-<> 
dation^ for general or specific course credit Is made. *?he recommendations 
are reviewed^by a team of faculty (libferal arts, social sciences, physical 
sciences)^ and are either approved as recommended or is modified; specific - 
instruotors may be requeste'd to verify a student's claim of coii5)etence. ,Sbme * 
voLunteen" wotic done by women has bee/i accredited." 




.0 
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Decenber 12. 1974 - Barat College ; Sr. Margaret Burke, President. ' 

Barat-Oollege is a small, liberal arts college for womea; It* has 
historical ties with the Catholic ChuYch', although it is now independjent from 
religious affiliation. Approximately 800 students are. enrolled, with 260 
being older women returning to school. The students are from upper income* 
homes. The college receives funds from the st^e Init is mo^ly *flnanc^ 
through tuition, ' ' . . 

ETS met with the director 6f continuing eduX;ation and the academic ^ 
dean. They indicated that the large percentage of older women students • / 
were pausing some tension in the school, especially }.nsofar^as the older 
students were Acre career oriented and were more serious about their schooling. 
They were not interested in receiving credit for their prior experience, but 
rather were attending college, in ord^ to acquire new information and training. 
Twenty such oJ.der women students were interviewed and given questionnaires 
to complete. Most of the women were not interested J.n receiving credit Sot., 
prior learning. . . ' ' ' " ♦ ./ 



Other Contacts: • . « 

1 . 

1) Sr. M^uerite Cleary, ETirector of Continuing Education 

2) Don Hollenhors'^t , Academic Dean . * » 

3) . Nancy Alessi, Profess^Pof Child Development 
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January 16 » 1975 - Northeastern University ; Kenneth Ballou» Deaji of University 
College. , 

• J ' Northeastern is a- larg^' urban private univerftLty enrolling over 22,(K)0 
* students. Unlverslt]^ College, the segment of the Un|.verslty which provld^ 



^art-tine day and'evehinA programs for mature adults, ^Ws an enrollment 6£^ 
approximately 12,000 a^tudents and a facility of approximately 800. Tills 



por£^^n^of Nor<^||^stem offers' bot^ associate and^bachelors degrees as well 
as a number- bf professional certification programs. The institution is. 



financed primarily from ti^tions and etidowmeat. 



bean Ballou stated that approximate 



ly sdbo 



women are enrolled In 




University College. There appear to be two distinct groups of wcTmen student^: 

(1) working women who take classes pAmarily^in the evening, and (2) sub 

housewives who are usually enrolled in the Adult Day programs. Among this 

• * ** " • ^ ' * 

latter groui^', Dean Ballou has n^^ced a recent change la motivation. Whereas^ 

formerly most of these suburban women wanted to complete their^x^llege education 

for status reasons, they are now much more career oriented. 

Northeastern provides ctedit for prior experience imder certain controls. 
The CLEP examinations ar^ the main avenue^for such credit. /Students may 
currently challenge for cJfcit in notr-CLEP areas within the liberal ai^s cfily. 
Plans are now being developed for a* new program to evaluate pridr experience 



in law enforcei^ent. Stiidfents may receive uf) to 16 quarter hours credit for 
noB-colleglate experience (NCE) plus additional credits for CLEP. The ' 
Student, may apply for NCE credits after having completed 40 qyart^r hours. 



\ 
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Students applyirfg for these credits are' encouraged^ insofar as possible, xo 
j^rel^'e their experiences to 'existing courses, the evaluation of, the ^experience 
is In the Hands of the; relevant departnBfct said may include wxjitten exaaLtoationi 
oral discussions, liters, portfolios, orNl^itervlew. No charge is made (for the 
^ eval\xation^ ^^pro&lmately 25 to 30 Women -^have challenged for credit based on 
volunteer experience in the' three years the NCE program has been in effect, 

Marilyn- Weiner, Coordinator, of Adult Programs arranged f6r ETS to meet j 
with a group of about 30 mature women students ^t Northeastern' s ^url|igton \ - 
campus to discuss t^ie problems of evaluating prior learning from dcyiestic 
and- volunteer experience. Questionnaires were completed by about -half of 
the* students. . ^ * 

^ ris. Weiner is proposing to FIPSE a f>rojett to develop caz'eer competence 
curricular portfolios which will be based in pdrt on the ETS taxonomy. 
Other Contacts: ^ ' ^ • ' • 

1) Dean Ballon; ' . « ' . • 

«" * . • - 

2) Harold Naidus» Director of Adn^issions; ^ ' , - * 

3) William Edgett, Directpr of Admissions; and . . 

4) Marilyn Weiner, Coordinator of Adult. Day Programs. 



January 17. X975 - Jackson/Tufts ? Nancy KiiLburn, Deai^. ' * - 

Tuf(8 is a aedlunh-siz^d, senlurban, private university coa^os^d of four 
undergraduate colleges, Includ^g Jackson College for Woaen^ and four gradjuate 
schools. There are about 3400 ^students and 395 fa&ulty senbers. Financing ^ 

Is primarily from tuition and endowment. 

A continuing education prqgram, In existence since 1970, Is "designed 

to *meet the need for greater academic flexibility In the eduoc^tion of old^r 

women. ^* 45 woinen are enrolled In th^ coi\tinulng education program which also 

cooperates with the WINNERS project. Although the catfalogue states that 

womeQ with fleld^.or work experience ^re encouraged to petition for academic 

credit. Dean Mllbum $tat%d that credit f-or prior experience does not n 

normally provide full course cr^^dit but exeiq>ts the student from certain 

phases of specifically relied courses and also can make It possible for, her 

to' carry an additional' course (at no 'extra cost If she Is. a full-time student)* 

Validation of external experience Is done by a small group of faculty 

and administrators with the group- selected to be appronrd'ate to the experience. 

Addition^ activity by the student, such .as ^writing a paper or making an oral 

! ' ' ' / 

presentation, as well aa pr^entlng background materia ia reqiifred of all a 

; « . ' 
students' to document' the experience. - About half *of the students In ^e 

continuing education program ask for credit fc^^ either previous or doncurrent 

field experience. 



, ^ . . ^ Appendix G* ' . , 

* CollIge^Slte Visit: Volunteer Management Certification Program 

Septenber 22,' 1975 - Volunteer Man agement 'Certification Program. Bureau 

• ^ ^ : — 

of Conferences ^ Institutes. Ac ademy 217. 970 Aurora Avenue. University 
gf Colorado. Boulder. Colorado ; Gwen Rltter, on campus coordinator; 
Mar lene Wilson, faculty. ' , 

. The Volunteer Management Certification Program is desi^edj^or people 
who are involved or intfend to be involved in the management of volunteers 
as a profession. The program is composed of seven required uhiversity 

coCirses^d two electives. The required courses oonllst of four in- /■ 

■* , 

, dependent study (correspondence) courses, two intensive seminar workshops, 
and an independent field problem*. . ' - ' 

The four required independent study courses a'ri o«tl±ned b^low: > 
♦ f 

1. Vol: Ed. 10-3c (quarter hours Overview of Volunteer Administration. 
This course provides an introduction to the many facets of 
volunteer program adminlst^ration. The problems and responsibilities 
faced by a director are considered ia a practical, straightforward^ 
manner. -Course topics include 'such areas as Line Staff Support; 
Recruiting and Screening Volunteers; Ftindtng, Budgeting, and Cost 
^Analysis; and Communication and Public Relations in Volunteer 
Programs . , . , ' . 
4 ^ ' Course texts include? * • * , 

*Scheier> I. ^ QOidelines An'S Standards for the Use of Volunteers in 
Correctional Programs (National Technical .Information Service, 1972). 

Schemer, I. Orienting Staff to Volunteers: A Guidebook (The National 
♦ k * ■ 

Information Center on Volunteerism, Frontier Series, 1972). 
2. Vol. Ed. 11- 3c (quart^er hours). .Orientation , and Training of Volunteers 
for Human Service j , $ 

-this course^ ^^ovides a framework for planning, designing.. 



executing, and evaluating a training prograpi for volunteer^. 
Each student Is required as .part 6f the course to prepare a 
vrltten training 'model for a volunteer program. 

Coulrse texts Include: * « * 
Jor^nden, J. D. and Scheler, I. H, Volunteer Training for Courts 
and Corrections (Scarecrow Press, 1973) 

Levin, Parlslen, and ThuBtz. Handbook on Volunteers in Army 
Conmunlty Service (Human Re^urces Research Organization, 1969) . 
Sc^^dler-Ralnman and Llpplt. The Volunteer Community (Learning 
l^sources Corporation, 1971). • 
Vol. Ed. 12-3 (quarter hours). Effective Management of Volunteer 
Programs. . ' , 

This course examines the vasr changes that are occurring In the 
field of volunteerlsm and the fmpllcatlons of these c\ienge]||^pon the 
skills and training of the manager of volunteer program^ Topics which 
are Included are Role of Managei^; Motivation; Organizational Climate;. 
Creative Job Design; Interviewing and ^Placing Volunteers; an^ Reward 
and Recognition. ' ^ 

0 

0 

Cpurse texts include: * ' • ' , 

Haylor; H. Volunteers Today — Finding > Tjaining and Working with 
Them (Dryden Associates, 1973). 

Vol. Ed. 13-3c (quarter hours). Environmental and' Social Planhtng. 

This course wiH focus on qualitative and quantitative tl^chniques 

for enyironmeatal social panning. The conceptual framfWork will deal 

*. 

with *expei|;imentation ad a* method of planning and evaluating social 

. , . * ' ' - * \ * • 

'pVolframs with particular fempha^is on volunteer i)rogram accountability. 

The processes of planning ^nd polled, .formulation will be examined ^ 



from governmental and private -sector perspectives. AXl stu^ejits 
.will prepare one-to three-year plans for their^ organizations^ 
for critique by* the :^sttuctional staff. 

The intensive seminar workshops conce^rate on* skill building 
in- volunteer management ,The first level workshop Includes such 
topic areas as: group dynamics, traixsactional anAlysi's', Vqlunteer 
job design, minority involvement, MBO te^chniques, leadership skill ' 
development, motivational techniques, etc. The advanced Levfel 
workshop has a more focused agenda and addresses the following ^ 
topics-: « • ' . " 

Ethics of Voluntary Action 
/ Problem Solving/Decision Making . . 

is 

Voluntary Action and Business and Government 

« 

Writing Proposals and Professional Paperfi 



* . Board/Staff/Voluhteer Relations and Feedback Sy^em 

Y 

Efforts ai;e currently being made to incorporate this certification 
progrAi into a Master level program in Applied Sociology or Urban 
, Affairs at the Universd^ty of Colorado. ^ 
^ Educational Testing Service met with Ms. Owen Ritter, the on campus^ . 
coordinator of this program. . Ms. Rittef shared with ETS son^ of* the 
partiqu«Lar problems which she encountered in the devlelopment of this 
^ogram. ' ' \ ^ . 

The college s concerns oen^tered primarily on maintaining academic 
"control and quality ^d ott finding a place for ?he program within the 
university structure. Basically, related prograitts (Sociology^ Business^ 
/ etc.). were hesitant to absorb the v61unteer management program because 



its ({uallty was untested, but without this uiTlversl^y sanction or control, ^ 
Its quality would be that ^ much more difficult to test. The 'result was a . 
compromise; the certification program wpuld include some traditional 
college classes and wpuld be evaluated for IndlusiOn with degree status in 

the university structure as* it progressed. 

* . • * * 

The conce^ms of *the perspective volunteer managers were more manage-- - 
able.' Because the majority of the pe^le interested in the program w^re ^ 
currently employed, they wanted f ^e^xibility .in scheduling, pace, and 
location. For the most p^t, the program is designed with £hese concerns 
in mind« 'All but the two intensive seminars can, be correspondence courses 
, and the independent study cl&sses need not.folloy the ''semester" schedule, 
A student can take as long as one year to complete a course. 

Ms. Ritter expressed cpncern about the level of credit which volunteers 
would receive'. She suggested tha^ direct service volunteers be urged to 
approa(^^ommi^ity colleges. She also sug^gested that people who have a 
college degree and who have managed volunteers, seek credit, towards a 
Haster*s. level degree ^ _ . ' 

Lastly, Ms. Ritter agreed to keep £TS informed as to the developments 
of the certification' program. * 

ETS also met with Marlene Wilson J ^ faculty member in th^ certif^^ 
tion profrap. Ms. ^-Wilson emphasized the need for vol^teers to relate- 
the* books they've read and workshops they've attended to their volunteer 
experiences, Th^s "grounding" she perceives as the necessary link for 
accreditation. (For^wlditional comnents from Marlene Wilson, see the 
'Volunteer and Information Center of Boulde? County sit^ visit notes.) 
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^ Co^e^es assisting in th^ evaluation* of Che '^I Can" Couqpetency Lists 
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(in addition to Advisory Board Colleges): 

Y»CA Conmunity College in Chicago * y ' 

Alvemo College ^ , % 

% 

Staten Island Community College : ^ ^ 
Vassar College ' / ^ 

Wells ^College \ 

,1* 

Pace College ' — 

St. Peter's College (New Jersey) 

^> * . 

Garl^ndi^unior College « . ' 4 

// ' ' * 

Mar ymouat. Manhattan College* 

Univer§ity of Colorado ^ . ~ — 

Washington University * * * 

University of* Wisconsin (Parkside) ' 

Brooklyn College , ' 

Fordham Universi'ty 

0rang6 Coast Collctge * 
State College at Westfield ^ ' 

^ Kean College of New Jersey . » 

" . ^, ^ ^ • ^ " , 
Boston l/^iversity . , 

J • . 

' MtVHood Community College , - 

Duke University 
Temple University 
Case Western Reserve Univer^it]^ 
EdtBonds Coimunity College 



Cypress College ^ 
UpivVrsity^a^ California, San Diego 
College of the Redwoods 

y 

. Spelman College * * ^ ' 
William ^ Smith College' 
Wheelock College - ^ 

The College of Saint Rose 

■ 

^University 'of ^lifomia, Irvine 
City University of New York 
Yale University • 

Kalamazoo Valley Community College 

Villa Maria College 

Los Angeles Valley Cgll^ge 

Thomas A. Edison College | 

Northeastern University 

Rosemont College 

Harvard University 

University of Rochester ^ 

North Carolina State University 

Steven's Institute of Technology 
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A* I An explanation -of the purpose of this book:, 

\ , I , ' » * 

- 1. The' need for this type of accreditation 
♦2. The ETS/FIPSE project 
a. The purpose 
^ , b. The history ^ 

How to use this handbook: 

J. Descriptive materials in sections II thru VII, 
2. Programmed 'materials in -section VII^ 



Description of domestic and yolfinteer competencies 

i ' ^ • ■ 

A» Examples of representative activities 

1,. Dpiiesttc ^ I - 

2, * Volunteer- 

B. Conceptualizing competency areas using t;he taxonomy 

1. Settings: 
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,C, Relevancy of competencies to post-secondary education 
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Obtaining information about the prior experience of ;thfe prospective 
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rl. From student dottfrnentation 

. a/ Portfolios * , ^ 

b. Written descriptions • , 

' Checklists 

- d« Work samples . « .9 
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3. By examln'atlorf * . 
' a.. . CLEP'^ . . 

b^.COPA * / . ^ ^ , / . 

c. ' Challenge exams f 

B« From the volunteer association 

I 

!• Training course descriptions and/or. materials' 

2. Job descr^Jltlo^s ' 

3. Evaluations of volunteer 

a. ' from training program 

b. ^ from volunteer supervisor 

C> From other sources*" . . ' % « 



1. Personal recommendations " 

2. Evaluation of yalunteer • 
a. by client 

' b, by job supervisor 
c» by pr.ofess,ional associate ^ f 
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Evaluating the information 

A. Faculty evaluations . 

1* ' Informal ^assessment ■ 

* a. Interview or oral quiz 
b. PoVtfolio re^ew . ' 

2. Formal, Institutional based assessment 
^ a. Tests :^ , ' ; 

Essay examinations , 
4 ii.. Objective* tests . , * 

, lii. Pe^bformance test;,^ * ^ 

, jb. Pairs' or Essays * 
c; Simulations 



^B. .Standardized testing program^ ^ 

1. eiEP^ ^ . ^ ' e . ' 

•i, COPA* 

3. Licensing or certification examinations 



Accrediting by .others 

1, ACE/NY State Regents program ' ^ ' * 
• ^ 2. Child Development Consortium ^ 
, 3. , Other certification programs ^ V 

Awarding Credits \ ^ 

A. To meet over-all institutional goals 
^ B* To meet specific competency requirements ' 
-Fpr genacal education .credif i nr* * * 
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F. ^ Fot' .advance^ credit. C|ndependent study) after soin^ introductory i 

G. For >d^an^d'pific — ^ \ ' ^ . * 
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'1, 'Student pays tuition equivalent foi: 'credits awarded^' -# 
2. Stud^Q^. pay^. partial tuition for credits awarded, • 
3,. Student pays, for cost' of Evaluation on^y • ' * 
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b. With mlniljiim course reguirements ♦ . ' 

i. Prior t^.awardijig* credit ' - * ' » 

• ii. Conci^rent to awarding* credit - . 1 * 

• ' *^ • • 

In institutions whith receive inconfe both from tuition and also 

♦ from public funds ^ . 

♦ ' * * * 

1. Student pay tuition equivalent for -credit^ awarded . 

a. State matches * * ' ^ ' "-^ » . 
i. At same ra£e 

• ii. At different rate 

State does t(bt match 

2. Student t>ays* partial tuition for credits awarded 
a» St^te matches \ 

^ , ' \. At same rai;e ^ 

ii. At different rate 3. * : 

b. State doe^**not match % *. ^ 

» 3. Student pays for cost of evaluation for credits awarded/ 
a* St^te pays for credits awarded ' ^ 

^ ^ i. Skme rate aa^matching tuition ' 

-* ^ ' * ii. 3lfferent rate - ' . . i 

b. Stace does not pay for credit / * ' ' . 

•4. Student does nojt pay for credit^ awai^ded 

.a. .State pays ^or credits awarded . . 

* i. Sajne fate as ^tching tuition 
^ ii. Different rate , ^ . 

b. State does not pay for credit " 
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C: lit tuitlon'!-£ree Indtitutloiis sponsored by public* ^unds, 
• * ' * ' ' ' • ' ' * \ ' 

^ !• *Colle$e(^ receives funds £or credits awarded. 

r. At full rate ♦ • . ' ' . . 

, ii. At different rate . • ^ 



2. College receives no fuilds for credits awarded 
3* College receives funds^'for evaluation costs only ^ 

Re;coiBm^nded strategies fot varfOtlS'^riiH^KtKstitutitfas and clrcuiBstances 




VII • Examples of Domestic and Volunteer ^xperi^jace -Which Hiave Been Awarded 'toUege' 
Credit - ' 



^I^II, Programmed Instruction f6r, the Usejof Wcfrksheets 

A. Obtaining information from the prospective student 
' ' fi^ Obtaining information from the volu^iteer association 
,C. Obtaining Infotmation from other sources 
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DRAFT. OUTLINE * 

■ HANDBOOK FOR WOMEN: * 
ACCREDITING COMPETENCIEiS ACQUIRED BY 
WOMEN FROM DOMESTIC AND VOLUNTEER WORK 



/ 



Introiiuctioii \ , / ^ 

^ A. An .explanation of the ptirpose of this b6ok 

1^ Th6 need for this type of accreditation 
* ' 2. The ETS/FIPSE project 
. a. The purpose 
b. The history i 

• B. How to use this handbook ^ ' 

1. Descriptive materials irl sections L thru* VIII 

2. Progrananed materials in section XI 



II. Descrip^tion of dpmestic' and volunteer competencies. 

A. Examples of representative activities ^ 

1. Domestic ^ ' , , • 

^ 2. Volunteer 

B. Conceptualizing competency areas using the taxonomy 

1.^ Settings4 
\ 2." Functions: ' 
3. Mediums: 



/ ^ . , C. Relevance of competencies to post-'secondary education 

1. the problem of theory vs. experience 

2. General education - ^ ^ 

3. Departments and/or courses ^ 
.4. Career-related skills ^ ♦ - 

III. Information colleges may wish to have 

^ A. A description of. what you have done i 

1. Interview * ' 

2. Written 

, B. Differentiating between activities and coippeteJicy, 

1. Activities - Volunteer Taxonomy 
^ a. Setting ' ^ 
' b« Function ' ' 
I e. JHedlum * ^ 

2. * Coiiq^etenciea ' » 

a. General education 

b. ' Subject matter (discipline) 
, *c^ Course related sHills 

d. Adv^ced. credit * * 

e^. Other • • , 

^ ' ■ . 103' 
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5. 



DjKusientatlon' of your 'conqpetencles % 

!• Personal document jat ion , ^ / 

a. Portfolios* / 

. b.'nifritten descriptions ' ^ 

^c. Checklists^ ^ ,1 * ' 

4* Vfork saioplea 

2. Evidence from others ' ' , ^ ^ 
^ a. . Personal recommendations' t * 

b. ^ E^d.dence fi^pm volunteer or coimnunity groups 

, i. Trai^ng course descriptions and/or materials 

ii. Jpb descriptions I ' . • * . 

iii. Evaluation from voliAiteer trainers and/or, supervlsots 

3. By Examination 

a. CLEP 1.. ^ t 

/b. COPA 

. y c. Challenge ^jcams * - 



IV. 



How colleges may*u8e thie information you provide 
A. Informal- review ^ , * 

.1. Interviews or or^l quiz » . ,^ 

^ Portfolio revi^ by fficulty and/or admiriisfratofes 

, B. Formal review ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

1.. IHstitution^based > 

^a.. Tests: essay, objective, performance' 

b. Papers or essays ' ^ 

c. Simulations ' ^ j 
2. Cross-institution 

^< a. Standardi2^ tests 

^' V ^Licensing <P certification exams 

' c. External a<^editing agencies % 



V. /^yp^s of bredit you may, receive 



A. To meet^over-all inflltutional goals . 

B. To meet s{>ecific competency requirements »- 

C. For general eduCati^ credit #1 - ^ ^ 
.For ctLsgipline cred^ ^ T ^ 

^ For pacific course^redit . 

F* For advance^ credit (independent study) after soBie introductory course work'. 
^ G. For advanced, placement 
H. For courde exemption without credit 

For exeiq>tion from certain degree requirements * / 



VI. 
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What c^sts and benefits you may expect 
A. Costs 

1. ' Evaluationr costs 
»2. Partial tuition costs 

3.. Full tuition costs 
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^ ^« Benefits y ^ 

!• .'Shorte|r*tl]iie to degree ' - * 

2« A4vanc€Ml ^placemenlf ^ 
3. More f^Lex^l^e eourM^'load ' * % . , ^ 
, 4. lEblluc^d costs 

mi. jmiat are sonify jcU£flcult;^8^ou may encodnter? 

A. InstltutljDns vary their willingness to accredit prior learning 

B. Departments within, a college may vary in theiif willingness to accept 

prior ^.earning 

C. Prior lea^pning^credi-ts may not always be transferable 

^t). Unpaid v6rk (domestic ^d volunteer) is not always seen as 
relevant to college courstes as is paid work r 

VIII. Examples of domestic and volunteer ^xper^ence which have been awarded 
college credit.^ -* - * ^ 

XI. Programmed ^nstfruction for the usq of worksheets' ' \ 

A. Presenting information .about your .ejqperience " 
^ B. Organizing information obtaiiifed from others ^ , ^. 

C. Finding t;he*right college and college off ici^ for most appropriate 
accreditation ^ . - ^ ^. ♦ ; 



URAFT OUTLliflE / 

HANDBOOK FOR ^VOLUNTEER AGENCIES AND CXWRDINATORS': 
.ACCREDITING THE COMPETENCIES ACQUIRED BY PEOPLE FROM' VOLUNTEER WORK 



PrelSfce ' " - " , , 

!• Introduction / ^ ^ 

, A^' An explanation of thfe purpose of this bodk 

1. !rhe need for this kind^of accreditation * 

2. The PIPSE/ETS. Project and its relationship, to CNO 
- a. • The purpose • 

^ life b. Th;? history .4 

B. How to use this handbook % * 



V * 1.^ Part i: For the agency 

•2. Part 2i For^the individual 



3. JPart 3: Additional resources' , V 

Part 1: For; the Agency ' . ^ : * » 

II. Relevance to the agency of the accreditatiohlj)roce&s.. . . 
A. Rationale for agency involvement 'I 

Ir Variations in scope of involvement . * 

'J ' 

2. Benefits of involvement 

^ Agency relationship to individual yolunteer^ and collegjgs 

(mutual responsibilities and rew&rds) ^ 

III. Relating "I Can's" to urgency activities 

A. ♦Writing jo}) descriptions 

B. Evalu^ft'ing job^performance 



trai^j 



C* Defining trailing §oals 
D. Evaluating training effectiveness 



• / 11,? • 
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IV. Agency support individual volunteers may wish to have 

% • ^ ' . . " . ' ' 

A. On the Job - ' , • ' 

1. ' Contextural framework of thcvtr job and its part 

in tRe total structure and goals of 'the organi-* 
* zation . ' - ' 

2. Written job aijd project descriptions ^ . 

3. Written evaluation^ (performance and project) 

4. Training materials and ^ourse outlines 

^ 5. yolunteer advancement* and career planning 

6. References and back-tip materials for additional 
information 

/ " B. During accreditation process # v 

1. AsW^stjiinc? with portfolio preparation 

'2. ' Support .in approaching colieges 
• • •* • 
* t V* Information, colleges may wish to have " * 

A. Agwcy materials 

^ . 1*. Training caurses. 

• ^a. Course outlines and go^ls 

• . • \ . ' ' 

* b. Course materials 



\ 
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c. Background resources or references 
5. Personnel (lescriptiojis ^ 
e. • Evaluation materiafs * 
•2. *"Orientation or on-the-job training 



a. Tlraining materials and written matter 
b; Description of Qifrpdrses 
« c Activities used for training • 
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* 

3. Job descrlptiona r 

> * * 

» "* ' t ' 

4. Program or proje^ct descriptions 
Agency records *. . 



,.1; Tr^iining attenddnqe. recorjis 

2.^ Program records ati^^^evalu^tions • ' 

: 3. Volunteer part^i^ipa^!±on recorSs * f " * 
' A^ponse of clientele information ' - \ 

* * C. Ita^iyidu^l Experience r^c'oifds '"^ * ^ 

1 • , 1. Training profiles arid re'cords? 

2. , EvalAiatibns and recommendations regarding performance. 



Verif ic^lon of participation » " • 
* ^ \yi*.*- Agenty relationshil* ;:o co^eges ' ' . \. - - ' 

i ' A. <Qontactingi looiial' colleges v ' > , ' 

> ^ B.. Credit for yolun^t^iei: training prpgrams ^ 

* ^ mr ' ^ 

' * * ' ' *• ' 

' ^ * - "C. Resout'ce^ ^vairlable through the colleges* 

" ' ' ^- .V ' ^ ' ^ ^ '^t.^ . * ^ ^ 

yil. 'Sug^^sted" methods for^ transmit ting .a^ctedltatfion information to 
' vol^unteerV ^ * * /' 

- * ' > ^ ' * • ' : . ^ ' . \ \ ; — . ' 

Part "2:'. For theHndivldual, * ^ \ . ^ ^ ^ 

Vlli. ^ Jritrqduction^to labeling sfcills- and Vccreditatibn procedures - 

. . ^-^ . . , ' ^' ^ ^ ' ' , ^ ^ . , 

A. . Purpose of "thds InformatlbA . 
\ B/ How to .use tllis- fnCormation ' ^ 

^IX.* "I Can"^ lists atW information describing theif purpose- ^ 
• . X, ' Using "I Can" lists effect^Tvely 
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'A. Oociiraentatlon ^ . \ 

B. Portfolio development 
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' * TCI* Presentation to colleges ' ^ 




^ Part' 3: t Additional resources * ' 




\ XII. Case studies • . " / • ^ 
' ' A. Of individuals \ ' • - . 


V 


B« Of a sample/co'llege • ^ . 




5fll\. 'Assessment resources - bibliography 


f 


« . ' XIV. Useful record* keeping forms, portfelio S'evfelopment aids, 

1 f • . * * * ^ ' * 


r , 

etc . 
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^ . , .-^ . .EVALUATION SHEET 



College/Volunteer Group': 



Bevlewir's 'Name: v ' ^ • 

, ■ — ■ • S i J" 



Check o^e^ Admluistrator Counselor • Student ' Volunteer 



. 1. Does this outline include topics which are of major concern to women seeking * , 
academic credit for prior e^xperience? 



Yes - No 



^ 2. lAre there additional topics which should be included? Yes 



0 - 



No 



If yes, what are th^J (Please list or write on the outline) 



3, Do' you think a workbdok 'based ofl this outline would be useful to. women in 
determiniag if the^ had' acquired aaademically creditable con^jetencies from ' 
domestic: and volunteer expediences? • ' • 

. ^ Yes ' No ' ' ' • ' • 

4, How could it b^made more useful? (Write your contoents here or on the outline) ^ 

















• • 






« • 




^ 


(V 



5. Efo^you thinks workbook bas^d on this outline would help women Oo •develop: an 
^ appropriate presentation of their competencies? 

• Yes* ' \ Uo . ^ ^ ' . . 

6. How could it be made mpre useful? (Write. your coimnents here or oh the outline) 



. — ^ — ■ 












% 






Additional comments: 








1 , 
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cKJj^ ^ Prtnceton, New Jersey D8540 ' - . - 



EVALUATION SHEET 



Institution: 



Savlewjer's name: 



Position or title: ^ p_ 



^ * Check one: ' Administrator 2 Counselor ' Faculty 



!• Does this outline include topics of major concern to your institution? 

Yes J :%No * . • 

2. Are there ^additional t;opics which should be Included? Yes < No 

/ 

If yes, what are they? (Please list or write on the outline) 



3« Do you- think a workbook based on ,tbis outline would be useful to you In 

evaluating for possible credit the domestic and volunteer experience of women? 

Yes • No . , ' . 



4« How could it be made more useful? (Write your conments here'or oh the outline.) 



5« Additional" comments^ 



Thdik you for your help. Please retutn thi;3 sheet apd tl^e pi^li^e in the enclosed 
envelope to: Ruth Ekstron^ and Marlalne Lockheed .* y 

Educational Testing* Service , ^ w 

Princeton^^ew Jersey ' 08540 , ' • 



brand um for: 



Advisory > Board Colleges - ETS/FIPSE Project 



Subject: 



cc: 



Adelphi Ualversity * 
Barat College 

Jf^cksoti ICollege - Tufts University 

Malcoliih*King Hairlem Community College 

Mercer University in Atlanta 

Mills College . ^ . 

Northeastern Unlvejtrslxy 

Salem College 

San Jose^ City College 

S.U.N.Y.'- Old Westbury ^ 

University o^ Minnesota 

Winona State College 

Alison Bernstein ' # 
Carol Stoel 



Development ^f a workbook to assist 
colleges/ in- evaluating the competencies 
acquired by women from domestic and 
volunteer work 



Date: 



March 31, 1975 

Ruth Ekstirom 

Mar lain e Lockheed 



Enclosed is /a draft outline for a workbook which col^-eges could use in irevieWing 
for possible academic credit the domestic and volunteer experiences of mature women 
who are applying^/ for admission or are currently enrolled. We would appreciate your 
reactions to the/ outline. 

' i 

While wfe r^p.ize that the outline may not be compfit^f' self-explanatory, we 
-would like to k^ow if it includes topics ^hich are of major concern at your institution. 
We wpuld especially appreciate your bringing to our" attention any serious omissions. 
A copy^ of our tjaxonomy of volunteer and domestic experiences Is included as background ^ 
Infprmatlon. i / , 

If possib:|.e, we would like to receive your comi«ent£i by April 18. We are 
enclosing thre^ outlines, evaluation sheets and return envelopes. We would appreciate 
the reactit:>ns of one administrator, one counselor and one faculty member at your 
institution, f*. ^ \ < 

Thank youj^for your assistance.^ ' 



RE:ML:bb 

Euciodures: outlines - 3 . 

tdxomony - 3 
* , evaluation sheets-- 3 
rqtum enveloped - 3 
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Volunteer §ite Visits 
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July^ 28-29, 1975 - Social Services Technician Cdiaiwnlty Program, Albuquerque;^ 
Nev Mexico ! Ms. Janet Knight. * 

, ' . • * h 

ETS met with Ms. Janet Knight, La Mesa Medical Cec^ter, 700(^utler» 

H.E. , Albuquerque, NewJ^exico, a psychiatric social worker, who designed 

the program^ The program is offered through the community college^ but ' 

» • ' # 

is not university accredited. The purpose of tlie program is to give the 

students skills in ttnderstanding psychological and sociological problems, 

such as i4entifylng the kinds of infobnattpn students should elicit from 

clients, Identif^ng their ^wn biases and prejudices, and identifying social 

services available in the community. 

/ A total of four courses are offered iri the program; each runa for six • 
veeks, and two are offered each Semester. Complete course information 

■i • ■ ■ ' ' ■ o 

was not available for all courses. One course outline was presented as 
follows: - • 

Social Concerns and Social Action . 

Week 1 — Background material on social patterns and on strategies 

fbr bringing' about change. Concepts taught: perspective % 
of the sociologist, definitions as a basic step, social 
pi^oblems and social issues, -social, p^icy and pq^itics, ^ 
power, countervailing forces,, vested interest groups, strategy 
and tactics', conflict or cooperative models, social change* 

.Week 2 — Poverty: understanding tjje nature of the economic system, ^ 
defining the problem, strategies for change. Concepts 
^ 'taught: proverty as a governmental concern, the great 

depressioli, marxism, defining the problem of poverty, , ' 
welfare programs, cash vs. services as an issue, economic 
development strategies, capitalism, guaranteed annual income, ^ 



activist strategies of change. 
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Week 3 — The health delivery sj^s terns as an institution rf quiring / ' 
chdnge: . proposed models, prof e^sionalisTr, ptos and cons. 

/ community ba^&d alternatives. - * » ' 

Week 4 — Racism and d^ crimination: the melting pot as a model £^r 

demopratic. societies, plupaLism, the unmeltables,* formulating 
social policy in a pluralistic society, cooptatioil as a 
snare., ' '* 

Week 5 — Social plahning. juvenile delinquency a^ an example of . 
^ social problem, 'relationship to theories and the design 6i 

programs — review and summary . 
Social Services Technician Community Program uses the following :text 
books :^ ^ ' 

B^estek - The Case Work Relationship. ^ ' ' , 

Stroup — Social wofk: Introduction to the Field. 
Perelman — Social Work and" Case Work, Problem Solving. 
^ Gr^aduates of the program, frequently obtain volunteer and occasionally 
obtain paid positions in th& varioua social service agencies in Albuquerque 
The particularly interesting aspect of this program %s that ther^e JiaiS 

been institutional resist^^e to accredit the courses. The director of 

%- • , 

continuing' education* at Albuquerque Community College, for e^C^ample, has 
refused^ to grant community college credit for^the courses, although ttle 
courses «re^ taught; by members of th^ community jcollege faculty. 

Other reference: ./Dean Elsa Gay, Director - Continuing Education and 
Community, Siervice, Albuquerque Community College. ^ . • . 



^ July 30. 1975 - American Red Cros8> 5006 Copper NE,^ Albuquerque, New Mexlco i 

Ms. Marjorle Brown* • 
* ^ EtS i^as ^referred ta Ms. Brown by Ms. Knight of the Social Services 

> ^Technicians Community Program, v ^ * " J 

* . ^ . . I 6" • • 

Ms; Brown directed the military applications/counselitig and financial 

assistance pr6,gram of the wd'.Cross in Albuqueirque. She has" two* years of 

business, colle^ ancF^qt^rted working fot the Red Cross as a vdlShteer in a 

hospital, moving on to th^ield director's office dnd then to providing 

service to military families. In the course of her work experience, 

' she- worked in 7 volunteer and three paid jobs. All of these were fuli ^ime. 

> In her present* occupation 7 ^he sees about 100 cases per m^nth, and controls ' 

m 

. .* . ' ' 

a budget to make ^mair grants to help military families in emergencies* 

la filling out the Volunteer questionnaire, she noted that she ha^ 

worked in health, citizenship and social welfare i3rganlzations« She also ^ 

noted she had performed primarily administrative roles, but had performed 

w direct servlte^in the area of counseling, financial assistance, reac\^ ^ 

work' and "emergency work 'gppnec ted with the Red Cross program for the^ 

military, ^he would be willing to evaluate appropriate "I Can" lists. 



August 20 » 1975 - National Women^s Political Caucus; Rita George,, Co- 
ordinator of the Sari Fjrancisco Chapter^ 

The National Women's Political Caucus Is Involved primarily^ With 
training women In political Skills, such as lobbying, ^organizing, cam-, ' 
palgnlngi and strattglzlng. Voluifteers acquire these skills experlen- 
tidily, -'by assisting with the, campaigns of candidates' who support 
women's Interests, by becpmlng candidates themselves, or by educating 
other people with regard to political concerns. 

EtS discussed with Rita George the activities of the San Francisco 



Chapter and the applicability of the workbook^--^tii^^thej/olunteeiJ# In the 
chapter. 

Ms.'Gearge stJ'ated that the major emphaslef of thf chapte^ In election 
ye^rs *ls putting up candidates for ejection to public offices, 'and ' 
brganlzlng and running thfelr campaigns* This Includes fund raising 
aotlvltl^s (casino night, ?elllng and prcMnotlon of campaign^ materials, , 
etc.) researching Issues^ analyzing voter concerns, strateglzlng and 
compromising on Issues, public speaking, wrlj^ing dh'd preparing , promo- 
tlonal materials, workly with otheii community groups to get support, 
apd many Dther activities. It also necessitates mobilizing other 
people to become volunteers and then coordinating the activities well 
enough that' these new volunteers continue to stay involved. 

In non-election years, lobbying Is the focus. Volunteers re- 
search Issj^es, analyze alternative coiirses^of action, and then lobby ^ 
for the chosen alternatlve(s) . Speaking publicly, plfeparlny^ speech^es 
or media pj^esentatlons, and writing or* talking wltl\^ legislatures are 
the most iised methods of lobbying. , ' ^ 
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pother way in which volunteers in the San Francisco Chapter f 
slain ikllU is 'through selecting a topic, inyepti^ating it, ^and then 
organizing workshops to educat^ other women in this topic area. Work- 
shops^have been given injc^^ public relations, demography, 

and getting to Vnow city hall. 

Ms. George was excited .but skeptical about the prospe^pf obtaining 
academic credit for the skills acquired by volunteers In the National ' * 
Women's Politlcal^Caucus. She st;^ted that San Pranciscb membet^hlp in- 
cluded people of alf^ages and education level (high school through Ph.D). 
It was her feeling that many would seel^ credit if it seemed attainable.* 
Her skepticism came not from a doubt about the skilla acquired, and their 
credit wrth, but^ijast^ad from her perception of the (un) willingness of ' 
colleges to accept women's acquisition of political skills. 

... •"^•••^ r ' » ^ 

She suggested that *^e deal with this problem in the workbook for 
individuals as well as the workbook for colleges. Sh'^jrill^essed concern 
that women seeking credit have as many tools as possible fox dealing with the 
coll^gesi The "I Can"' l&ts are only a^'good staft." ^She also suggested 
tj^at the agency vorkbpok i)e written so as to be applicable for both highly' 
orgaipized and loosely organized groups. . 



Septem^r.sr 1973 - Voluntary , Action Center of Lane County, Eugene^ Oregon ;. 
Claris El^ebus and. Lelah Conrad » Director^. . , t . ' 

the Voluntary Action Genter (VAC) in Lane County, as with inost other 

VAClJs across' the country, Is a volunteer referral agency. The VAC repre- 

\ ^ — 

sentatives talk with local, organizations or agencies to determine the need ^ 
for volunteers. They assist the organizations with determining exactly what 
'the volunteer would be expected to do and what training or qualifications 
this woulrd«erequd.re. 

Concurrently, the VAC representatives recruit volunteers through media 
and' local -^rvlcr organizations. They interview the volunteers and refer 
them to a volunteer position which seems appropriate. When resources allow, 
the VAC follows up to insure that the volunteer/agency relationship is 
proceeding satisfactorily* 

The skills abquired by volunteers working for the VAC include Inter^ 
viewing, job analyzing, skill assessment, record' keeping, public speaking and 
advertising. P^id staff typically coordinate and train VAC volunteers. 

• Both Chris Ekkebus and Lelah Conrad reviewed the available "I Cau" lists 
and the p'rpposed outlines for the workbooks. We discussed in length the ro^l^^ 
an agency could and/or would tak^|^ assisting a volunteer with skill assessment 
and accreditation. A concern of theirs was the question of who should be 
responsible. — the agency where the volun^teer wor^s or the Referral agency?" 

They both felt that the .agency or project where the volunteer works 
Q^ould be responsible because the professionals or ^taff in the agency a-re 
best e^ipped tp define and label the skills involved and to evaluate the 
^volunteer on thel^e skills. Unfortunately, they also felt that ±i wou]^ be 



unreai^istlc to expect that the agency viDuld invest that much energy in the 
volunteer. 
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Consequently » they felt that the referral agency should try to fill 
this gap If resources allov« The, added' boo6t that accr^edltation w.ould giVe . 
to' their recruitment Hj^ocess would probably niak^ the *ddditional effort . 
worthwhile^ ' Their recoimnendatlon was that the workbook to agencies incluile 
a folnnat and the necessary ^accompanying Infosmatlon^for a staff member 
In a referral agency ^o give small workshops to interested vc^limteers. They 
particularly liked the idea of including «"ln the agency workbook a self r 
explanatory packet . wh4.ch could be given to the Individiial .volunteer^ ' ^ 

Other suggestions which they had regarding |he workbooks were to - 
use the words "community involvement" or "citlze^ participation^' ii\8tead 
of volunteerism or voluntary adtf^it^; to deal' with assessm^t of prib^>; 
learning as well as present, to give special attention to the concerns' 
of high school and senior citizen volunteers, and, to make the workbooks 
as simple to understand and follow as possible. > , . * * 



> J 
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Septea^er 9> 1975 - Coordinator of Volunteer Servltes, Eugene,. Oregon : 

Joni Mogstad* ^ • ^ • 

• ' ^ 
As Coordinator of Volunteer Services^. Jonl Mogstad'ls a government 

eiBgloyee. She Is responsible for recrultmen^t and pilaoement pf volunteers 

Asocial service agencies and Id Involved Vith training paid staff to 

Ipff ectl>^ely supervise voluifteers. When an agencV , needs volunteers, they 

conta,6t Ms. Mogstad and she helps them develop^, job^descrlptipns Including 

detailed qualifications*,/ She frhen assists thfenv with .filling these positions. 

The volunteers she worktf with are prlmatlly direct service volunteers, 

such aa people who i\rovlde transportation to elderly or' handicapped, « 

receptjlQni'sts, etc; ' She expresTsed concern that we not undey^rate these jobs 

by ^phaslzing only higher level positions. She did, howeve.r, recognize 

^* • ' • ' ' . * 

that the direqt seirvlce positions were less likely to Involve creditable 

skills • / 

/In discussing further *£he distinction between creditable and non- 
cridltable activities. It was determined that'certaln comblnatJlonfe df direct 
service activities might^be- sufficient to be creditable. For example, if ^ 
a Mij^on has beetl a receptionist An-take interviewer at a niSbber of 
different agencle? in different. cofimunities, the individual may be able 
to explajLn not only interviewing techniques but also community social 
service structures. This background, if "packaged" well coulii be worth 
^redit in an area such as social work. 

Ms. Mogstad hoped thaft ETS would mak^ an effort to assist individuals 
with determining ways of making their dir^et^ service volunte^rism more* 
creditable. She particuiary suggested that more "I Can" Usts deal with 
direct* service. . - m ^ 

The other suggestion ^jLch she had' was that the workbooks shouldn*t be 

tQO long or at least they should bp clearly partitioned. ' ^ 

Ion 



'Septemb er 15, 1975 - Conaaunlty Services Council/ Salt Lake City, Uteh : 

- * < * 

Elaine Smarts Coordinator of ^ the Cotnmjpity Services Council and Director 

*' * .... 
of' the Salt Lake,#Clty Voluntary Action Cente^ . . V 

ETS met first with Elaine Smart and then with the Advisory Committee. 

of the Community Service Council. The advisory committee Includes repre- 

sentatives from various , fields in the vfalui\Jiary -sector (educatidn, criminal 

justice, h^o&pital and health, women/'s groups, senior citizens, etc.). Its 

purpose is to coordinate apd stimulate volunteer activitlTes In 63lt Uke- 

; ' # t - ^ - 

City. Some of the projects onf which they are currently working include 
a'- 70+ in High School Day, a VoluMeers in the Criminal Justice System 
Program, a program patterned after the Sit. Louis Women's Crusoe; and a 
volunteer prograin dealing wit)i^the V.A. hospitals. 

As with most Voluntary Action Centers, the 'Salt Lake City VAC provides 
primarily a referral service for recruitment and^lacement'of volunteers. 
It also serves as a resource center for agencies- or individuals who are 
looking for new ideas or creative technicjues for approaching a project 
or improving a program. 

After reviewing the purpose and progress of our project, the advispry 
committee speculated that the workbook for agencies would be particularly, 
helpful to them. They were just beginning to develop job descriptions and 
evaluation materials and they would be interested in linking these tools 
to the accreditation materials. Also, they expressed concern that the agency 
workbook not be too specifically oriented toward highly structured agencies. 

One conmittee member suggested that we contact the National Center for 
Volunteerlsm for assistance with our project. -She stated that we should 
obtain a copy of the minutes of the Invitational Conference on Volunteer 



Management thdt was held at the Center in Jua^J^ily of 1975. One (of <he 




1 the 

J 



activities* of the conference had been Jto begin work on thd developtii|nt * 
of a two year^urt^iculum in volufiteer mandgement^^ • v 

* Ms*. Satarty in particular, was very enthusiastic about the» project. , 

*" ' ' * >« * . 

*She Vas not only excited about its value ^o the VAC and the Council, bat 

she also had a %tjong personal interest. She was upable to complete 

her collegVHlegree when ^she was younger due tp* family circumstances and 

she feels that a bachelor's degree would be useful to her now. ^h^ ^ 

achieved her present statys by climbing from direct service volunteerism to 

an admin is teat ive volunteer position, and now finally to a full time, 

paid position. She stated that sh^ would be anxious* to t^st our 

materials. ' ^ 



♦ • 



September 17, 1975 - Right ^to R^d, 316 B Street, Rock Springs. WvoTalng 
' 82901 : Carlin Good, Dire*or: ; .f . 

The Right to ^tead Program is designed to provide adults (age 16 an^ 
over) with -opportunities to learn to read, write, do basic arithmetic* 
and survive in ah English speaking culture. Most of the clientele need . 
toTLeaxn English as a. second language but ad important, they often,, 
have immediate more practical concerns. Typically, they've moved to Rock 
Springs because. of its fast growing* need far unskilled labor. They 
lack knowledge of U.S. money and labor standards, ability to read simple 
street signs, store labels, menus, or bus 'schedules. * They often need 
medical information and/or attention for tltemselves or their famil^^^^^^ 
driver's licenses, school ihformatipn,-etc. ' 

The Jlight to Read volunteers must be flexible, ^patient and empathic 
They must >e able to assess the needs an^nteresCS of their students and 



then translate this information , into "lesson plans" which ar^ meaningful, 
to the learners. h - , , ♦ < - 

Regular, on-gping training sessions are designed to assist the 
ft ' 

volunteers with this process. Included in the sessiona^ are instruction 
in preparing creative lesson plans, techniques -^for teaching reading* and 
speaking skills, hints for rewarding ^rogz&Js^ and opportunitlSfe for 
sharing ideas and problfems. The volunteers are also e3tpected to familiariz 
themselvea with 'available adiilt educatit>n materials, locate community 
resources to assist themselves or their students, plan groups activities 
which provide practice and sharing experience for the students, record 
the progress of their studei>ts, and'contriVute articles tp the monthly 
Right to Rgad newsletter. ~ 

. . . 130' : 



ETS net with Ms. Carlln Good the director io£ the Rock Springs 

Right to Read program and .with Ms. WllmotiifcFadden the director of the « ' 

Rbck Springs Public Library and an ^ctlve Right to Read volunte'er. ,When 

ask^^o assist' EtS with the Identification of skills which the volunteers 

acquire, both women pai!^the exn^hasls on hum^ relations skills and per-* 

X , _ / 

sonal growth and development. If, was their perception that the 

volunteers gain skills In conmunlcatlons, teaching,- counseling, problem 

solving, and develop greater self cdnf Idence* and awareness 'fhey learn 

how to assess the learners needs and Inter^sts^ work with the learner 

In the contesct ^f these needs and Interests and thetn to evaluate their 
% ' ' \ 

own effectiveness a^d the learners progress. 

Ms. Good and;;;MsJ McFadden were both Interested la. helping .review 

the ETS materials. They also decided that they would contact Mf. Ddn 

Gullllamo^ of Western Wyoming Community College to detexialne If interested 

volunti^|||||^ could receive Independenr study credit for J;heir work. 
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Septembei; 22, 1975 - Volunteer and Information Center of Boulder County , 



Boulder, 



The 



Colorado: Marlene Wilson, Past Director. 

Volunteer and Information Center of Boulder .County Is a c^eful^ 



structured. Volunteer referral and information service. Its all volunteer 

Staff isf organized into elevetl task {forces which*are the basis of the 
♦ 

/ organization. Each' tast force has a defined goal and its chairperson 
and as^stant chairperson defined job descriptions. As director, 
Ms. Wili^on's job was one of management and subtle diretition rather than 
requiring that she be all things to all people. 

' Ms. Wilson was particularly interested in the ETS workbook for 

• \ ■ 

agencies. She suggested t1iat the agency ±9 a necessary target ior 
enlisting support for accreditation of volunteer skills. It was her feeling 
- that the wockbook should ^include a rationale for agency participation and 
pro£e^sionallzation. The "I Cans" could be the basis >f or an agency structure 

which includes defined job descriptions. This structure would allow ^ 

j 

voluIiteers^ to p^roceed without constant supervision, would provide a yardstick 
. to evaluate program eff iciencys^ and would provide an ^ternate form 

/ ' • ' . 

of ijiotivatlo'n and recognition. ^ l, 

' ns. Wilson has recently resigned from her position as Director o£ the 

i ' ^ • 

center in ordey to concentrate on completing tHe book sh^ is vritiiig, serving 

i 

1^' as a faculty member in the University of Colorad6, Volunteer Management 
' Certification Prpgram, and serving as a consultant to^volunteer agencies. 
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SeptMa>er 26. 1975 - Association of Junior Leagues: Ann Miller, Provisional 
Chalrpersoii, Junior League of Kansas 'City, Missouri. 

Ann Miller has developed and Is carrying out a tralnlng-orlentatlon 
course for approximately 90 women. The course has b^lcally two parts:* 

1) In tieague orientation, personal aw^^ngss, and basic management skills 
(MBO); and 2) community educatlcm. ^ The only feedback/ evaluation Is designed 
to evaluate the CDurs^ as a whele rathM than the ^development of the partlcl- 
pants. } w 

' *ETS met with Ms, Miller. She described In^ detail the training program sfhe 
has prepared • She particularly was Interested In methods of making the pro--^ 
gram iQore creditable. 

After further discussion, ETS 'suggested she 1) contact local colleges to 

r 

determine their willinViess to evaluate the progr-am and its effectiveness and ' 

f 

2) devfelop a means of evaluating the individual learning which takes place 
rather than just evaluating th^ course. Upon reviewing the "I Can"- lists, 
Ms, Miller stated that they^ would be a helpful tool In developing training" 
objectives and evaluation guidelines for the program she developed plus ^ 
other programs of the Junior League. ^ 

The workbooks on the other hand have llmitetf value to' many Junior • 

League members. Most members have already -.Earned a Bac^j^lors degree. 

Ms, Miller suggested Inlfead that one service the League could provide to 

■*» ' « ^ 

■volunteers- m other agenclfes Is to sponsor a workshop and jUovlde people 

♦ f 
and Odiey to train people to assess their skills and present them in a 

portfolio. This would be an Important incentive for people to volunteer 
' and it woiild be a means of helping the League volun^rs to acquire training 

and assessment skills. One additional suggestion sfe made is to include 
• in the workbooks information on preparing resumes as well as portfolios. 

This would be of use to the League volunteers. ' . , 

133 • 
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Since- the time of the interview, Ms. Miller has contacted a local 
conmunity college and has begun coordinating with an administrator of the 
college to open the course » to anyone who is interested and to provide a 

means of obtaining credit for those people who are interested. 

* ' / ' * • ^ 
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> Septeiri)er iO, 1975 ■ Lincoln Park^ologlcal Society, 2045 N, Lincoln 
Park. Chicago, Illinois 60614 ^ /^Joann S. Ludwlg, President/ Decent 
CooBiittee. ' ' ' • ^ ^ 

The Lincoln Park Zoological Society sponsors a volunteer p/ogram 
which supports the zoo In such activities* as baby anlmal^are, zoo premise, 
tours, off premise lectures, animal behavior research,-* zoo concessions^ "etx:." 
The volunteers receive training particular to the kind af work which they * 

^ . * S ' *^ 

will be doing. ^ . , - ' 

<ETS discussed with Joann Ludwlg the training and activities of * ' , * 

the zoo docents. Each perspective docent Is expec^^ to successfully * ♦ 

^* * * ^ ' » * 

complete an extensive training program which' involves regular class ^ 

* ' > * ' - • -» 

^ attendance, preparation by the new docents of specialized lectures and 

visual aids, and a written exam. Once training is complete the docents caitf . 
^ ^ giye lectures in such areas as ra;re and endangered species,, mammals, J 

reptiles, hoof stock (ungulates), primates, zeo' philosophies, baby ajJLmais 

and can explain and demonstrate animal handling |>r^^dures%for the ap- 
^ propriate aivfmils. The docents are also prepared to handle various 

auditoces (1st grade and older, handicapoad, 6tc0> give shorg media 

presentations^ and research specialized areas/ 

• * - ] "t* " 

According to Ms. Ludwlg, the mAjprity of the skills whi«h a docent . 



acquires, can We classified into .two broaji^area^: 

• • \ / * ' - ^ 

knowledge and explriencia^^ of animal .backgtoun^^ behavior, and care 

. ' ' ' ' ■' 

and ' ^ 

*• 

ability 'to co|pmunicate this information effectively to jothers. 

The first area is easy enough to document. A means^of assessment 
of knowledge is readily available in the written exam and the prepared^ 
specialized repox'ts of the. docents. 



f 
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The second area, ability to conahinicate this Infomation gffecttvel^ 
to othert is somewhat more' difficult- to document. Part of the ability is' 
. <n evaluating the particular nature of the audience apd adapting the . ' 
prespntatiori to the situatioiA Other necessary -abilities are handling 
crises, situations or unusual occurrences, explaining explicated, issues in 
' aiwpie. terms,, flexibility in timing and style^^etc. -^V* » . ^ " 

. - .Ms- Ludwig was particularly iqterested in knowing how the zoo 

.volunteers could receive some recpgnition'for the skills they acquire. • v 
. Many of t^volimteers are older 'and. enthusiastic ^bo^itjleamlng more ^ ' 
' bu^ they: lac^irectlrofi.^ ' 

ETS sugg^stetJ'toijB Zoological Society locate interested contact 
- people at local, colleges regarding iJossible. credit for the docent tcainina 
program and as a- poss«>i*-t:«QUJ?ce for 1^>lunteers who wish to cflftisfder © 

^\ , / ' ' . ' ^ ' • ^ , * 

•tetumlng ^o s9hool/ / * ' ^ . . . ' ' 

Ms. Ludwig is H^cially interested in reviewing the "I. (fan" list 
for Docents. * ' ^ - - . ' , , . * 
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October^ 2, 1975 - St. Lavreno^ Hospital. 'Coamianlty Heatal Health Center . , ^ * * 

Lansing. Michigan; Anne DeRose, Coordlnatqr of Volunteer Services. 

The Volunteer program of the Communl^ Mental Health Program Is 

a iiddel program. Job descriptions, volunteid^career ladders, training 

manuals and iprograma and carisful division of labor mak^ the ongoing 

- iiorle of the approximately 200* active valuntfeers In the various positions 

jun Ath relative {smoothness. ' The program which started only three ? 

years ag<^rovid'es the following se^lces tg the Lansing and E. Lai^lng 

Coflnmnlty: . duppbtt services for St., Lawrence -Hbspital in-patieht out-* « • 

^pitlent, and emergenc)^^ care, coi^^^y dqf^pare facilities, dryg;treat- ^ ' 

Tnenfc^suppQijt^^er^i^ces, com^ujiity .h^Lth educational project^ lnJ[uding 

hospital library servlx:es for the staff and patients, ^art, and ^dance 

ijfeeiA programs^ and many short term projeq(^. An outgrowth* of* this 

progr§|n is a manual by Ms. DeRose '^d^Ms. Dorothy Rozan entitled-- ' 

Volunteer Program CMHC — a!" blueprint (1973). In^thls manual the actlvAiefl| . / 

*and skills of the CMHC service volunteers |are clearly .described • ' , 

The ETi^repr'^aentative was given a iot^qt thje CMHC ffcilities and 

' ' ^ * ' ^ . -f^ ■ \' 

the* opportunity to discuss the project with a "number of^'tlie volunteers. W ^ 

The volunteers, B^rticularly th«r^ullr«fe^me. volunteers , were ^ttemely .--y 

. enthusiastic about .the prospect* of receiving credit for .tfielr skills./ > 

^ .jr^y- Afteil^the tour, ETS.^cjftls* DeRose concentrated .on reviewing and 



r 



revising the Can" lists which deal with administrative and. socializing 
skills.* Bac^ ivailable ll^t was carefylly /exaiiihed for eonqpVehenfieiveness' 
and ease of underlKaadlng. t . ^ ^ 

>fa, DeRose looks forward to the/ compilation* of the lifits. '^,She 
anticipates that they will be particularly useful to the CMHC as gfuldelines 



/ Tor J db descriptions and training needs. 
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n Form : 
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valuation Form for **I Caif" Competency Lists 



Inttitutlon/Orgaalauitlon and Address, 



1. "I Can'*^ compatency area being rated: Volunteer - Section I 

Hbmemaker Section II 



Which patt? 



2. Xhls list of conpetendea Is: EXCELLENT - needs few changes 

^ GOOD - needs aome changes 

, POOR ^ needs oany changes 

^ *V Completely Inappropriate fpr this topic 

3* The following additional competencies should added to this list: ^ 



These competenclM"sh^!Ld be removed froaNthe list; 



y. What other changes .(rewriting, reorganizing, etc) do you ^recommend? 



6. Would you like more* evaluation formd? YES NO If YES, how inany 

0^1. Copnents?: — : \ ; «— 



\^ \ ^ 

tteture^to: -^Abigail Harris ' , 

Educational Studies Division 
Educatlmial Testing Service 1 cir 

£1^^ • Princeton, W Jersey 08540 i^ -^ 



